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Our issue of next week will be published one day 
earlier than usual—on Friday instead of Saturday 
—that it may appear on Washington's Birthday. 
Its contents, apart from the lesson helps, will have a 
special appropriateness to that national anniversary 
occasion. 


A good name is best won by good deeds. There 
is no so sure way of being well thought of as by 
deserving well. ‘“‘ You have a little world around 
you,” wrote Daniel Webster to an early friend; 
“fill it with geod deeds, and you will fill it with 
your own glory.” 


When the late Pius IX. was elected pope, he wrote 
to his fellow-priests of Sinigaglia: ‘“‘ The blessed 
God, who humbles and exalts, has been pleased to 
raise me from insignificance to the most sublime 
dignity onearth. Far from exulting, take pity on 
your brother.” To the end, while claiming enor- 
mous prerogatives for himself in his official capacity, 
he retained an unassuming disposition in his private 
life. Thus, every Christian should feel that he has 
been raised by God from insignificance to the most 
sublime dignity on earth—that of a king and a priest 
unto Gad, set to minister in holy things, as a repre- 
sentative of the Lord Jesus, and given the charge 
of atemple of the Holy Ghost. He needs not to 
say, Pity me; but he may humbly say, “ Without 
Christ Ican do nothing,” while he may also say 


confidently, “I van do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 


To the long list of German commentaries trans- 
lated into English, the grandest of them all, Meyer's 
Commentary on the New Testament, is being added 
little by little. It is to be hoped that it will be free 
from the mistakes in translation which too frequently 
occur in such and other works, whose originals are 
in German. For example, the translation common 
in America of Tischendorf’s ‘When were our Gos- 
pels Written?” often makes Tischendorf say pre- 
cisely the opposite of his-own words. In the 
American edition of Lange’s Commentary on Jere- 
miah, which naturally comes under examination for 
this year’s lessons, we find “ Val. Simson Richt. 16, 
21,’’ rendered “Comp. Simson on Judg. xvi, 21.” 
The true rendering is “Compare Samson, Judges 
16: 21.” The German form of Samson's name is evi- 
dently supposed to stand for a commentator Simson. 
The same commentary, in another place, transforms 
the German oder, meaning or, into the name of a 
commentator, Oder ! 


There is a popular impression that the discipline 
of the churches, as far as the personal life of their 
members is concerned, is far more lax than it was a 
hundred years ago. Censure, we are told, is timidly 


expressed, and excommunication is visited only upon 


notorious offenders. It is true that the church 
records of the eighteenth century bristle with trials 
of church-members for the grosser sins. But it is 
certain that as many undiscovered causes for disci- 
pline existed then as now. The rum-jug was in 
every other household, and the brandy-bottle com- 
monly disgraced the pastor’s side-board. In other 
ways the private life of the churches was unques- 
tionably less correct than to-day, and the divorce 
between doctrine and practice was more marked. 
All this does not hide the virtues of that day nor 
palliate the vices of this. It does, however, remove 
the demoralizing idea that the churches are now 
mere religious clubs, which fear to visit upon their 
members any ecclesiastical censure until the civil 
law has compelled them to do so for very shame. 
At present the records of all the evangelical churches 
show constant, though few, entries of excommu- 
nication. The very care with which this form of 
censure is exercised shows that it still means a great 
deal. The church-member whose ecclesiastical rela- 
tions are severed for moral reasons is, and ought to 
be, until he repents and reforms, an outcast ; and he 
is regarded as such even by the world to which he 
is sent. 


Some people seem really afraid of finding a fresh 
view of truth in the Bible. A new conception of 
God's teachings in his word, on any point which has 
been much discussed, is looked upon by them as inevi- 
tably heretical and dangerous. They consider Bible 
study as valuable chiefly for the purpose of disclos- 
ing proof texts in confirmation of what they already 
believe. They want it understood that whatever 
isin the catechism or the articles of faith of their 
church is settled for now and for always. If the 
Bible teaches something else, so much the worse for 
the Bible. There is a good side and a bad side to 
this way of looking at creeds. The best beliefs of 








selves to us as probably correct; and we ought not 
to reject any oneofthem without substantial reason, 
based on a thorough and prayerful examination of 
the whole word of God. But the Bible must be 
accepted as the final standard ; and where its decla- 
rations are found irreconcilable with uninspired 
creeds, the latter should be fearlessly set aside as an 
individual belief. And asa practical matter those 
departures from old statements of doctrine which 
result from original Bible study are commonly 
pretty safe ones. There is little trouble in the 
churches from men or women who go directly to the 
Bible for their views of truth. It is those persons 
who look to professed theologians, or to popular 
preachers and editors, for the settlement of vexed 
questions of doctrine, who are, as a rule, the bigoted 
disputants, or the otherwise troublescme errorists, 
Just now there isa great deal more of intelligent 
and thorough Bible study in the churches than ever 
before. Asa consequence, there is less of bitterness 
in the discussion of conflicting statements of the 
various catechisems. This isa joy to many Chris- 
tians, and a sad trial to others. Recently a discon- 
solate clergyman wrote to us that a view of doctrine 
presented in The Sunday School Times was one not 
advocated by any of the leading Methodist, Presby- 
terian, or Baptist newspapers. Poorman! Look- 
ing to the newspapers for his theology, no wonder 
that he was in a worry. It did not seem tooccur to 
him that the Bible was even one of the standards cf 
Christian doctrine. He made no reference to its 
teachings. We hope that any of our readers who 
judge our theology, will compare it directly with 
the Bible, and not with the newspapers. 





WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT? 


Nothing in the line of any person’s duty can 
fairly be called a little thing. If it ought to be 
done, it is not only worth the doing, but it is worthy 
of the closest attention and all the energies of him 
who should do it. Indeed, who shall say what is 
the greatest thing and what is the least in the line 
of one’s immediate duty? He alone is sure of giving 
his best efforts to matters of greatest importance, 
who gives his best efforts to everything in its turn 
which he undertakes to do. 

Among the many recent tributes to the ability 
and worth of Mr. Samuel Bowles as a pre-eminent 
editor, it has been said by those familiar with his 
methods of work, that he was as watchful of the 
typographical appearance of his paper as of the 
class and style of articles in its columns; that he 
was as sensitive to a blemish in a broken letter in 
the. final forms as to an error in the grammatical 
construction of an editorial paragraph. And it has 
been also declared that this strictness of Mr. Bowles 
in all the details of work on his paper went largely 
to give to The Springfield Republican its excep- 
tional’prominence among newspapers, and to make 
it in so much a pattern to other papers far and near. 
There is nothing in an editor’s sphere which an 
editor ought to look upon as of slight importance. 
And the same may be said of every other person's 
sphere. Not long ago, at a ministers’ meeting, a 
venerable clergyman was pressing the importance 
of a pastor's reading with due care the hymns 
announced from the pulpit for singing. He said 





our Bible-loving fathers ought to commend them- 


that one of the most powerful impressions produced 
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on his early life was made by Asahel Nettleton, the 
great revivalist, in his reading of that well-known 
+ ime Ashamed of Jesus! that dear Friend, 

On whom my hopes of heaven depend. 

Many a preacher thinks that his sermon is the 
great event of the pulpit hour, and slurs other por- 
tions of the service in consequence. Mr. Nettleton 
gave first attention to reading and praying, in their 
place, and because he was so careful to read impres- 
sively a familiar hymn on one occasion, at a meeting 
in a country church among the hills of New England, 
the truths of that hymn went home to the heart of 
a little boy among his hearers as nothing in his 
sermon did; and fifty years later that boy looked 
back over a long period of usefulness in the Chris- 
tian ministry to thank God that one clergyman had 
felt that the reading of the hymn was the great 
thing in the service—while the hymn was being 
read. 

Nor can any one say that because his or her post 
of duty is not a prominent one it is not of great 
importance, with large interests dependent on the 
attention and fidelity with which it is occupied. A 
private soldier is out on the picket line, in the pres- 
ence of the enemy. In the gloom and stillness of 
the night he feels quite by himself, and possibly 
thinks that it concerns others very little whether 
he is vigilant or careless there. Yet because of a 
sense of confidence in him who is at that solitary 
picket-station, the commander of the army rests 
quietly in his quarters, and thousands of soldiers 
find in their camp the sleep which they need to fit 


them for the battle of the coming day. If the 


sentry slumbers when he ought to watch, the line of 
defense may be broken by the enemy without an 
alarm, and the whole army suffer defeat through a 
surprise. Every Christian soldier is on picket, and 
has a responsibility for interests which may, in God's 
providence, be vast beyond conception. He can 
never be inattentive to his duty without danger, nor 
yet without sin. 

It was ina plain New Hampshire farm-house, a 
century ago, that the ninth child was born into a 
family so poor that it seemed as if there was hardly 
room for another little one, with any hope of his 
being properly cared for. But that child was 
Daniel Webster, and it paid to care for him. The 
mother of the Wesleys was doing a greater work 
than she dreamed of when she faithfully trained 
her boys in the quiet of their early home, The 
Sunday-school teacher of Dwight L. Moody never 
spent his time to better advantage—even in raising 
money for the payment of a great church debt— 
than while he was helping forward a seemingly 
sluggish boy into the beginnings of a Christian life. 
What mother or teacher of a single boy can say 
to-day that she is not engaged in so important a 
mission as in the training of a Webster, a Wesley, 
or a Moody? 

To any one of us, the work of the next hour may 
be more momentous in its consequences than all the 
other work of our lives. Because the doing of that 
work is our duty, it will surely be well worth living 
for—possibly well worth dying for. However insig- 
nificant in its nature and probable results it may 
appear to us, that work will be in God's plan for 
our good and for the honor of his cause. We ought 
not to think of it asin any sense an unimportant 
work, Nothing that he commands is small in God’s 
sight. Nothing that is duty ought to be small 
in ours. 


CRAMMING., 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who belongs to a 
family whose members have honored the catalogues of 
Harvard University for four generations, has lately 
expressed, in pretty vigorous language, his impres- 
sion that the present methods of study at Cambridge 
are not free from the objection that they encourage 
the habit of “cramming” among the students. By 
cramming, college students mean that preparation 





for an oral or written examination which fills the 
mind with acertain number of facts which are sure 
to be used, or may be used, in answer to the questions 
propounded. It differs from an honest review in 
that its object is to enable a man to pass an exami- 
nation, and not to fix in his mind such leading facts 
or opinions as may develop his mental powers and be of 
service to him inafter life. Of course, a very great 
number of things may be forced into the mind at the 
last minute, just as theshirking student fills his pockets 
with cards, with which he hopes stealthily to refresh 
his memory in the examination room. But cards 
and cramming are equally useless after the test is 
over, evenif, as is by no means certain, they enable 
the student to pull through. Just as the pockets 
are emptied of the written slips, so the brain is 
divested of every trace of the superficial and worth- 
less hints and dates with which it had been packed. 
And the worst of it is that for the next examination 
the student is in a sorrier plight than ever. He has 
not laid the foundation which ought to have been 
laid for more advanced studies, and his mind and 
conscience are 80 enfeebled that they demand still 
more artificial aids than ever. 

The university system of Germany is distinguished 
from the Oxford collegiate system by the greater 
personal freedom it gives the student, and by its 
greater dependence upon examinations, in distinction 
from recitations. Upon the former our newer state 
universities have been planned in some degree, 
while the latter was the model of the more famous 
American colleges founded in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. At Harvard, of late years, 
elective studies have multiplied, and examinations 
have gradually gained in importance. It is impos- 
sible to discuss here the whole question involved, 
especially as President Eliot has frankly admitted 
that his innovations have been, to a certain extent 
experimental. Some of the new privileges granted 
have, indeed, been taken away during the present 
academical year. But itis certain, that while the Ger- 
man plan of elective studies and examinations gives 
the students a sense of self-reliance, and enables the 
brighter among them to attain a higher culture than 
otherwise would be possible, it also promotes shirking 
and cramming among the idle and dull undergradu- 
ates. Onthis account, Mr. Adams, while steadfastly 
maintaining the supremacy of his college over other 
American institutions of learning, attacked its indirect 
encouragement of cramming in no measured terms. 

As there is cramming in academies and colleges, 
so there is inSunday-schools; and in Sunday-schools 
likewise the teachers are too often responsible for it. 
An idle boy or girl, who is accustomed toshirk lessons 
during the week, can hardly be expected to be a mode! 
scholar on Sunday. When grammarand arithmetic are 
deemed hateful tyrants, to be given as little time as 
possible, Bible stories will not be anything more, 
when they demand, as at present, careful study of 
history and geogography and ethics. If Sunday- 
school cramming were confined to the dull pupils, 
the case would be bad enough; but too often the 
very brightest boys and girls fall into the snare, 
encouraged by the very teachers who should warn 
them of the danger. Memorizing Scripture is a good 
thing; but who has not seen a pale little child rat- 
tling off, parrot-like, chapter after chapter, not a 
verse of which had been properly committed, and 
whose spirit had slipped away while its mere body 
was caught? It is well to remember the chronology 
of the kings of Israel and Judah, but a child with a 
memory for dates may repeat every one without a 
mistake, while he has quite lost the lesson taught by 
the lives of the several kings. Prizes and admiring 
looks too often encourage superficiality as well as dili- 
gence. Memorizing Scripture, committing dates to 
memory, repeating the lesson topics for a year—all 
these may be made vehicles of great good to the 
scholar, and such methods should not necessarily be 
discarded. But let it ever be remembered that these 
are vehicles only ; they are the means, and not the 
end. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH 
PSALM. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Hallelujah! I will praise 
God the Lord with heart and vow; 
In the church my voice I’ll raise, 
Where the congregations bow. 
All the works of God are great, 
Sought ef them who leve his ways; 
Glorious all his acts and state ;— 
Everlasting is his grace! 


He hath made his wondrous deeds 
Ever to be had in mind; 

God is gracious te our needs, 
Loving, pitful, and kind. 

He hath granted good to those 
Who revere his mighty name ;— 

Those who on his word repose 
Find him mindful of the same. 


He his mighty works hath showed 
To his church in every age ; 
When on Israel he bestowed 
All the heathen’s heritage. 
All his works are true and just— 
All his laws forever sure; 
Endless as his people’s trust,— 
Done in truth forevermore! 


He hath sent redemption down,— 
Ever is his word the same; 
Everlasting as his crown— 
Holy, reverend, is his name! 
Wisdom is the fear of God, 
True beginning of our peace ! 
Happy who thy way have trod, 
For thy pvaises never cease! 





THE LOST SON OF A GODLY FATHER. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


“ Wherefore do the wicked live?” Some wicked men 
are among the mest useful of mankind. Certain poisons 
medical science uses to fight certain diseases which yield 
to no other remedy. So certain examples of iniquity may 
be transformed by the grace of God into remedial forces 
by the contrast they furnish to the virtues, and the wisdom 
they teach to observers. 

King Ahaz is one of the stupendous monuments of guilt 
in Israelitish history. He is one of the few men in any 
history of whom not one good thing is recorded. His 
career was one uniform and unmitigated stream of iniquity 
from beginning to end. Not one virtue or virtuous act is 
thought worthy of mention in his whole life. So black 
and disgraceful was his reign, that when he died the indig- 
nant and revolted conscience of the nation refused him 
burial in the royal sepulchre. 

Let us inquire what lessons may be learned from the 
life of such a supreme model of depravity. 

1, His career illustrates that law of character by which 
the wickedness of a man is proportioned to the amount of 
holy influence which he has conquered, We find a reason 
for his extreme depravity in the extreme facilities which 
he had for being a saint. He was the son of a godly 
father. His youth was passed under the restraints of 
holy example. He was one in a royal line which had been 
distinguished for examples of illustrious piety. He had 
good blood. He came from good stock. He knew that 
he alone, of all the monarchs of the world, held his crown 
and kingdom by divine right as king of God’s chosen 
people, He knew that a splendid history lay behind him, 
and that a more splendid future was before him. In the 
line of regal descent in which he was a connecting link, 
One was to appear in whom all the nations of the world 
were to be blessed. That ancient promise of God to 
Abraham spanned like a rainbow the royal family of 
Judah. Mysterious as its meaning was, it must have 
been a power of moral restraint and moral stimulus to a 
man called of God to sit on the throne of Judah. 

Said a French monarch, when once solicited to consent 
to a dishonorable treaty: “The blood of Charlemagne is 
in my veins; and who dares to propose this thing to me?” 
The sense of honorable inheritance must have been a 
moral power of immense significance to a monarch who 
stood in a line of theocratic princes. And it was not 
frittered away and lost in the mere sense of chivalry : it 
was a direct and potent help to holy living before God. 
Such a combination of holy influence this Judean king 
broke through; and therefore he became the man he was. 
The depth of his fall was proportioned to the momentum 
acquired in bursting the bonds which held him, 

Such is the natural working of things in the experience 
ofsin. It is a fundamental law of character. As virtue 
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is proportioned in vigor to the temptations resisted, so 
depravity is proportioned to the forces of conscience and 
inheritance and education and example and persuasion, 
and the spirit of God, which have been fought with and 
conquered. This must always be reckoned in forecasting 
a man’s future in a career of sin. The best things per- 
verted are the worst. Christian birth abused becomes a 
curse. Religious education trampled on becomes a foun- 
tain of moral disease. Sabbaths broken become an 
opportunity to vice. Natural sensibilities to religion, 
indurated by transgression, become a foundation for 
towering iniquity. Convictions of sin resisted are often 
transformed into beliefs of falsehood. The strivings of the 
Holy Spirit quenched, become the basis of satanic con- 
quest. Devils fill the place from which the spirit of God 
has been ejected. 

It used to be proverbial in the days of American slavery, 
that the most ferocious overseers were Northern men who 
had to override the convictions of their youth and their 
inherited faith in order to become slave-drivers. This was 
one variety of the universal law which governs the degree 
of character, good or bad. Tell me what good influence a 
man has defied and scorned in becoming what he is, and 
I will give you the gauge of his depravity. The worst of 
men are apostates from the best of faiths. 

2. The career of this apostate prince illustrates also 
the faithfulness of God in chastising wicked men for their 
good, “The Lord brought Judah low because of Ahaz.” 
From the beginning to the ,end of his reign, he experienced 
the truth that the way of transgressors is hard. In war 
he was whipped all around. -In alliances he was cheated 
and checkmated. His people were made captives by 
thousands. Nothing went well with him. His public 
life was one long career of defying God, yet of God’s per- 
sistent efforts to save him by chastising him. 

This is repeated over and over again in the experience 
of wicked men. Such men often think it a great mystery 
that they suffer so much. They do not understand why it 
is that misfortune pursues them so. “Just my luck” 
says one, when ill success attends his business. Yet often 
the secret reason is that God is trying to save the man. 
He is contending with God in one way, and God is con- 
tending with him in another. There is no luck about it. 
It is God’s faithfulness to the soul at the expense of the 
pocket. 

“It is a great mystery; I do not understand it; it is 
unjust,” says an ungodly man whom disease lays low, 
perhaps just on the eve of splendid successes. The cup is 
dashed from his lips, just when he is best able to enjoy it. 
Ill health follows him perhaps till he is glad to find such 
rest as he can in the grave. Often it is no mystery. Itis 
God’s striving to save the man. It is God’s faithfulness 
to his soul, at the cost of his body. Somebody’s prayers 
are answered in his afflictions. 

In one of the works of a popular author of fiction, a 
wicked man, engaged in a wicked business, is represented 
as scolding and swearing at and beating his Christian wife, 
because she persists—poor soul!—in praying forhim. He 
protests that she shall stop praying, or he must stop his 
business. Both cannot go on together; one or the other 
must give way. He thinks he has tried it and found it so, 
The fancy is often true to fact. Often prayer cannot be 
answered except by chastising a man. He must be 
whipped out of his sins or he never can be a happy man. 
This is the secret of the misfortunes of many an ungodly 
man. 

The sufferings of this world are not in the strict sense 
retributive. They are disciplinary. The world of retri- 
bution lies farther on. In love, God holds the rod over 
many a bad man. He strikes him here, and he strikes 
him there. God’s flail threshes him like wheat. He sur- 
rounds him with trouble. He heaps up misfortunes, 
They come thick and fast. Life is one long disappoint- 
ment. “ Few and evil have my days been,” is his lament 
as he looks backward: “All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Is not this the general feeling with which men 
reach old age without the consolations of religion? “Oh 
that I had never been born!” exclaimed Voltaire in his 
old age. But in this experience of the wicked, God is 
never vindictive. This is his way of striving to save men 
from eternal death. Sometimes he pursues it to the very 
last, till the grave closes over the incorrigible sinner, and 
he passes on to a world where the retributive decisions of 
eternity displace the benign discipline of time. 

3. The life of this depraved prince illustrates further 
the extreme which sin reaches when men fight successfully 
against God's chastisements. “In the time of his distress 
did he trespass yet more against the Lord.” This is the 
fearful phenomenon sometimes witnessed in the develop- 
ments of sin in this world. Some men are not subdued 
by suffering. They refuse to bow to chastisement. The 





more they suffer, the more they sin. Trouble angers them 
against God. They indicate their growing fitness for the 
world of woe in this induration of heart by which suscep- 
tibility to the softening effect of sorrow is destroyed. 
Sometimes this phenomenon is witnessed on a large scale. 
Times of pestilence are proverbially times of unusual 
wickedness im great cities. The great plague in London 
developed the vices of the metropolis frightfully. Men 
patrolled the streets singing ribald songs beside the dead- 
cart. In the peril of shipwreck, two classes of sufferers 
are often observed: those whom the peril subdues to 
prayer, and those whom it drives to the rum-bottle, 


When the Pemberton Factory fell, two classes of suf- 
ferers were crushed under the ruins; and two sets of voices 
came forth from the smoke and flames. The favorite 
hymns of the Methodist church from the one drowned the 
curses and imprecations from the other. Thus the two 
went up on those wings of fire to meet God! How like 
to the contrast of the two crucified thieves: “ Lord, 
remember me,” and “If thou be the Christ, save thyself 
and us!” 


Few things are so truthful a touchstone to the character 
of men as the way in which they treat the suffering which 
God sends as chastisement. One man turns at its bidding 
and becomes an heir of glory; another defies it and 
becomes a monument of perdition! Lord, who maketh 
us to differ ? 

4. The reign of this wicked monarch illustrates the dis- 
appointments which wicked men experience in their hopes of 
happiness in sin. The historian relates of him: “He 
said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria help them, 
therefore will I sacrifice to them that they may help me.” 
But—they were the ruin of him. True to the life, every 
word of it! Inno more truthful figure can we express 
the experience of many young men who enter on a career 
of worldliness. They see other men living for this world 
alone, as it seems to a looker-on, on the top of the wave of 
human felicity. A rich man seems to them a supremely 
happy man. A successful statesman appears to have all 
that an aspiring man can ask for. A man who has 
gained the summit of social rank and splendor becomes to 
many who are below him the model of earthly bliss. 
Any man at the top of the ladder seems very high up toa 
man at the bottom. Soa young man is apt to look on 
the world to which he proposes to devote his being. “The 
world makes these men happy,” he says, “and I will try 
it, that it may make me happy too.” This is the secret 
experience, probably, of all who give themselves deliber- 
ately to a life of irreligion. They are allured by the 
glamour of irreligious prosperity. 

But when they try the experiment for themselves, “ it 
is the ruin of them.” The fruit turns to ashes. No such 
young man ever finds the world to be what it looked to 
be, when he surveyed it from afar. It is a beautiful 
mirage. The testimony of experience is proverbial—that 
the richest men are not the happiest men. The most suc- 
cessful ambitious men are not the happiest men. The 
pleasure-seekers who seem to have their fill of all they 
planned for in life are not the happiest men. One word 
expresses the issue of all such experiments—disappoint- 
ment, This world is full of soured and disappointed men. 
The more irreligious men are, the more profoundly they 
experience this inward consciousness of failure in their 
life’s plans. They have “ hewed out to themselves broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.” 


In one of Hawthorne’s thrillingly fearful fictions, he rep- 
resents a wretched man going about with a serpent in his 
bosom. Every now and then he clutches at his breast 
with his fingers, crying: “It gnaws me; it gnaws me!” 
As he walks the streets among his kind, he thinks he finds 
that every man he meets is cursed with the same snaky 
guest in his bosom. Each man at intervals seems to thrust 
his hand up to throttle the reptile. All alike are doomed 
to the hideous companionship. “It gnaws me; it gnaws 
me!” is the universal confession. The whole world seems 
to his crazed fancy to be at the mercy of vipers, each man 
warming and cherishing his own. 


Such a world is any world of beings given over to 
seeking happiness in itself. Such is this world, except as 
its fearful consciousness is relieved by the grace of God. 
Such is Se/f in any man or woman, when turned away from 
God and turned inward. No flagrant crimes like those of 
the Judean king are necessary to reduce a man to this 
condition of inward and conscious curse. Perjury, arson, 
murder, are not the only nor the most common precursors 
of such adoom. A man has only to abandon God and 
live to himself, and he is as sure of it as Judas. Such a 
man may sit on the throne of the Czsars, or revel in the 
wealth of “farthest Ind;” yet he carries the snake in 
his bosom. In his honest hours, when he confesses the 





truth to his own soul, his ghastly soliloquy is, “It gnaws 
me; it gnaws me!” 

5. The career of this wretched prince illustrates the 
distinction which it is possible for a man to gain in this 
world as a monument of guilt! “He did trespass more 
against the Lord. This is that king Ahaz!” Such is 
the reflection of the annalist, after enumerating the 
monarch’s crimes, “ This is that king Ahaz—look at him ; 
mark him! let him stand in history as a monster of 
iniquity; let the world stand aghast at him!” Such 
seems to be the spirit of the inspired recorder. We all 
naturally crave distinction, One man for one thing, 
another for another; all hanker for itin something. Any- 
thing to lift us up and out of the common herd! This is 
the temper of a world without God. It is possible for a 
man of reckless impiety to become illustrious for guilt, 
and that only. Some such names stand out in history, 
and will stand thus forever. Where all are sinners, some 
become guilty above their fellows; princes in depravity ; 
royal dukes in iniquity ; men so like to Satan in character 
that he dwells with and takes possession of them before 
the time! 

This, I repeat, is possible to any man. It requires no 
great genius or invention. A man need not travel far and 
explore distant seas to gain the means of this hideous 
renown. It requires only a strong, persistent and selfish 
will, determined to fight God! This is the natural drift 
of sin. Whata scaffold is among human punishments, 
what hydrophobia is among deadly diseases, such may a 
man become among his fellow-sinners, by simply giving 
himself ¢o himself, and defying the rights of God. 

This is the legitimate ending of a long career of alter- 
nate chastisement and sin without repentance. A Cornish 
proverb says: “ He that will not be ruled by the rudder 
must be ruled by the rock.” This is the rock on which 
haughty and defiant guilt is wrecked. It is simply left to 
itself ; to become what it has chosen to be.—such a demon 
of iniquity as to be abhorred of God and man. God save 
us from ourselves! We carry within us the elements of 
hell if we but choose to make them such! Ahaz, Judas, 
Nero, Borgia, Alva,—all were once prattling infants in 
happy mothers’ arms. The first babe of our race—a mar- 
vel of joy to the first mother—was the first murderer! 
Who shall dare to encounter the possibilities of human 
guilt, without the grace of God? 





HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHAPTER V. 


Happy’s second day with Jack and Nan was not quite 
so bad as the first; their clean clothes seemed to impress 
them with a little self-respect ; but still they were hard to 
get along with. Rough and rude by birth and breeding, 
Happy could not but contrast them with little Gay Pack- 
ard’s gentle, caressing ways. 

“Say!” shouted Jack; “gimme a knife, can’t ye? I 
want ter whittle a narrer out o’ this pine stick,”—the pine 
stick being Mrs. Dodd’s yard-stick. 

“Don’t ye!” shouted back Nan. “Don’t ye fetch him 
no knife, he’ll cut up orful if ye do: he’ll whittle every- 
thing ! he hain’t got no bow here neither, to fit a narrer 
to,so there !” 

“ Hang your picter!” responded Jack. 

“Oh Jack!” said Happy, horrified at the expletive. _ 

“Well, what’s up now?” the impudent little fellow 
demanded, 

“ You mustn’t use such expressions here,” said Happy 
sternly. 

Jack thrust his tongue out at her and winked furiously, 
whilé Nan tittered. 

“Par and mar says such words,” said she, stop< 
ping her laughter to extinguish Happy with a positive 
fact. 

“ Nobody can say them here,” was the calm reply. 

“Say, gimme a knife,” Jack retorted, regardless of the 
episode; and this style of speech went onall day. Happy 
was at her wits’ end, and when her mother came home 
was delighted to hear that Ann Gladding was so much 
better they could go back the next morning. 

“You could not bear them much longer—could you?” 
said Mrs. Dodd with a smile, as she saw her girl’s face 
light up. 

“Oh mother! I have tried; I’ve done all I knew how 
te:dd, and I’m so ashamed.” ° 

Her mother knew very well that this would not be the 
first of Happy’s troubles in her attempts to do good ; but, 
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strange to say, her counsel was not comfort, she only 
said: “Narrow is the way, and few there be that walk 
therein.” 

“Bat, mother, I am ashamed to think it isn’t pleasant 
to me to do good. I thought I should like it, and I know I 
ought to, but I’m only sick and tired.” 

“ Why, Happy ! where did youever learn that idea? Even 
Christ pleased not himself; he never promised that we 
should, All the promises speak of strife and weariness and 
trouble first; then peace and joy inGod. If you could 
find the company of evil natures pleasant, would you 
think that a token of grace?” 

Happy would not say anything, the tears choked her; 
like many another young girl, she had laid out for herself 
a lovely plan of doing good and being blessed ‘in the way 
of duty. Her Sunday-school class was pleasant to her, 
almost without exception ; for she began to perceive that she 
could sometimes interest even Helen Sands’s flighty, shal- 
low character, and stir the calm self-satisfaction of Addy Pal- 
mer’s naturea little, and Happy wasso honest and so earnest 
that a little token of good was of infinite promise to her, 
But these rough children were her first painful experience, 
and she had yet to learn, with many a sinking of heart, 
that to go down into the mud and slime of human nature, 
and try to cultivate its waste places, is a task of tiresome 
labor and slow return; that it is only God who can be for- 
ever patient, because he is perfect; and that humanity 
may labor for along life, and yet scarce see the first green 
blade of harvest, but must learn to be content with sow- 
ing the seed, regardless of its springing. Her heart con- 
demned her now that she had not been more patient; she 
could not know that these children considered her “ orful 
good,” and that these two days of compulsory service and 
weary labor had really laid a foundation for the Sunday 
afternoon class she had planned, far more firmly than her 
own true effort could have done. 

Now a different task lay before her: Mr. Fox had 
requested all the teachers in Sunday-school to visit their 
scholars at their own homes, in order to know their parents, 
and establish a deeper relation between teachers and 
scholars than could be brought about by the hour's 
association once a week. And he also judged rightly 
enough that every teacher could understand her scholars 
better if she knew something of their home life and 
character ; for children, like older people, are very apt to 
put on their best manners with their best clothes. 


“O mother! I don’t know how to do it,” said Happy, 
sitting on a little old-fashioned cricket at her mother’s 
knee after supper; that being the hour they always had 
for counsel and conversation. 

“Happy, you really ought to be called Miss Much- 
Afraid,” laughed Mrs. Dodd. She understood the girl’s 
nature perfectly, but it would do no good to sympathize 
with her. Happy was timid, shy, very sensitive, with all 
her simplicity, to the opinions of others; but she had a 
fund of moral courage that when once roused enabled her 
to do what she thought was right, even while she trembled 
and hung back fora time. This trait was her strength, 
and her Christian life was to build it up and heighten it ; 
and it was to this her mother appealed. 

“T guess you can do it, dear, even if you are afraid: 
do you remember going up to Dr. Sands’ office one day, 
three or four years back, to have some teeth out? I never 
shall forget how you sat up in the chair, and kept saying, 
‘Oh, I can’t, Doctor! I certainly can’t! Don’t, please! 
I can’t bear it!’ and yet opened your mouth and sat 
quite still when he was ready, and had all those long 
roots pulled out without stirring hand or foot. How the 
Doctor laughed when it was over!” 

“Yes, mother, and I never forgot what he said: ‘ Well, 
little girl, you’re one of the kind that said ‘I will not,’ 
but afterward repented and went.’ I did not know what 
he meant, exactly; but I think I do now.” 

“That's it. You will go this week, I know, because 
you ought to. I would go to Mrs. Sands’ first: she knows 
you this long time, and then I should go next to Mr. 
Palmer's.” 

“O mother!” 

But this was all Happy said: the next day, after her 
work was done, she put on her Sunday dress, and began 
the unpleasant round. 

Nobody expects to see a martyr in a neat cambric 
dress, with a piqué sacque and little straw hat; but after 
all there was a spark of kindred spirit in Happy’s dark 
eye as she set her lips firmly and liraped along the side- 
walk, Duty impelled them both; theirs to dying, hers 
to living; but fire is fire, whether it be the slight spark 
of a match or the roar of a burning city. 

She rang the bell at Dr. Sands’ house, and was shown 
into the sitting-room by Eddy Sands, who came to the 
deor, and favored her with a stare anda nod, Mrs. Sands 





was @ good-natured, easy, lazy sort of woman, naturally: 
a@ woman who tried to be a Christian, and really was 
one, but not energetically. Grace enabled Mrs. Sands 
to lead a benevolent and painstaking life, one of 
some self-denial, but it did not make her alert and active 
like Mrs. Dodd; for even grace does not give us new 
traits, but guides and governs the old,—a fact which would 
encourage many a desponding Christian if they would but 
lay it to heart. She was very pleasant and cordial to 
Happy; called Helen to come in and see her; sent Eddy 
for a glass of water; and with a good deal of effort rose 
from her chair and went into the garden to gather some 
flowers, which she sent to Mrs. Dodd. Helen went to get 
a string to tie them, and Mrs, Sands said to Happy: 

“Nelly is getting very fond of you, my dear: she says 
Miss Happy is the best teacher she ever had; and that’s 
a good deal for Miss Nell to admit.” 


Happy colored with pleasure, and gave Helen a heart- 
felt kiss as she took the flowers, and said “Thank you,” 
and “ Good-bye.” 

“That's a nice girl,” said Mrs. Sands to herself. 

And so the first call was over, happily. But two doors 
off Mrs. Palmer lived. Her husband was rich, and the 
house was a large wooden mansion set in the middle of a 
green yard. Happy knew Mr. Palmer both by sight and 
hearing; a “smart” man of business, intelligent, active, 
loving and making money: all things to all men, not for 
the apostle’s blessed reason,—that he might “save some,” 
—but that he might increase his own goods, and attract 
customers continually, to that end. Everybody liked him 
but poor or sensitive people. Mrs. Palmer was a woman 
with only two or three ideas, and one of them was “style.” 
Happy was shown into the dark parlor by an Irish girl 
who answered the bell, and after sitting half an hour in 
the deep twilight of the blinded and curtained room, on a 
small and trembling chair evidently made only to look at, 
Mrs, Palmer sailed in, dressed in the very latest fashion; 
for she always went to New York with her husband twice 
a year, and consulted the windows in Sixth Avenue with 
eager eyes and retentive memory. She gave Happy some 
chill fingers to shake, and having discovered who she was, 
began to talk to her. 


Now, Mrs. Palmer’s grammar did not justify her dress, 
and the poor, plain girl who sat there by her spoke far 
better English than she did. Happy was astonished to 
hear her begin. 

“ Well, Addy she said she guessed you'd call after what 
Mister Fox said a Sunday. How’sshe getting along to the 
class? Addy’s smart enough when she’s a mind to: I 
didn’t think ‘twas real ne-cess-ary to have her go to 
Sunday-school, but the rest they went, and she done it 
before I knew; that was to Miss Falkland’s class—she 
that was married off before you took the girls, Don’t 
you want to see Addy?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I should like to, said Happy. 

And Mrs. Palmer, opening the door, shrieked up stairs: 

“ Addy-laide! come down: come into the parlor; 
there’s somebody to see you.” 

But Addie bounced out of a side door almost into her 
mother’s arms. 

“Don’t holler so, ma, for goodness’ sake, 
earth’s the matter?” 

“ Come into the parlor.” 

“T won't! I ain’t fit to be seen now. My hair ain’t 
crimped, and I’ve got my old dress on.” 

“’Sh !’sh! it’s nobody but Happy Dodd; you're dressed 
good enough to see her.” 

And being of the same opinion, Addie marched into the 
parlor; greeted Happy with a nod and a hand-thrust; 
sat down on the piano-stool, and began drumming on the 
piano cover. 

“Don’t do that, Addy; you'll scratch that rosewood: 
it cost too much to finger that way.” 

“Mercy, ma! I ain’t hurting it.” 

“Yes, you be. Your pa give eight hundred dollars for 
that down to York last year; that’s too much to resk, 
ain’t it, Happy?” 


What on 


Addie did not wait for her teacher’s answer. 

“Oh, never mind the old piano! Say, Miss Dodd, 
don’t you want to see my new Bible?” 

Of course Happy did. She was keen enough to perceive 
that Adelaide—who had some of her father’s shrewdness 
—wanted to change the subject; and was all ready to 
admire the red morocco Bible, with gilt clasps and orna- 
ments, when Adelaide brought it. She made a short call 
here, for other company came in; but she left feeling that 
she had learned more about this scholar, and was better 
able to teach her than ever before. In neither of these 
calls had Happy spoken of religious matters; it was never 
her way to speak much of what she felt most deeply, and 





she had once heard Mr, Payson say at an evening 
meeting: 

“Do not make religion a bore to those who do not 
possess it by constantly throwing it in their way, either 
by talking to or at them. Human nature is perverse, 
and turns instinctively from what is too much pressed 
upon it. Act out your faith, live it; ‘let your light so 
shine. The man or woman who is just, true, pure, 
generous, kindly, and a professed follower of Christ, is the 
best of all preachers and teachers.” 

So Happy went home (for the afternoon was far 
advanced, and her walk to the “court end” of the village 
was long) neither encouraged much nor discouraged at all ; 
but on the whole glad that a part of her duty was done, 
and that it had not been too formidable. She found little 
Gay at the door to meet her, for her mother had gone 
away on a pic-nic, and would not be home till late. It 
rested Happy to have the tender arms clasped about her 
neck, and the soft small cheek laid against hers. 

“T’s glad you tamed, Happy. I was ’fraid on the stairs. 
I loves you.” 

“And I love you, darling,” said the girl, as she gave 
back warmly the child’s fond kiss. 

[To BE CONTINUED. |] 
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SAMUEL’S LITTLE COAT.* 
BY THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 


His mother made him a little coat, and brought it to him year 
by year, when she came up with her husband to offer the yearly 
sacrifice.—1 Sam. 2: 19. 

Now, my little hearers, this sermon is full of little 
words. No word init has more than two syllables, except 
the text and the proper names, so I hope that you will see 
the meaning of every word. 

Do you think that a boy lives who does not like to hear 
about a new coat, or a girl who is not happy when you 
tell her about a new dress? Surely, I never knew such a 
boy or girl. And they all like a new hat or shoes, which 
cover the head and feet, quite as much as they do the coat 
and dress, which cover the rest of the body. In a word, 
they love everything new from top to toe; and they seem 
to love anything the more if mother makes it. Now, no 
doubt, Samuel, the handsome little Jewish boy in the 
tabernacle, was just as fond of his little new coat as any 
other child ever was. 

But who was Samuel? We must see. He was the son 
of two poor, plain people, named Elkanah and Hannah. 
They lived at a place called Ramah in the Holy Land, 
more than three thousand years ago. Their son Samuel, 
when a very little child, was given to the Lord, and taken 
toa place called Shiloh, where the tabernacle of the Lord 
was at that time; and Eli, the priest, who was a very old 
man, made him a sort of servant or errand-boy, to help 
him in the worship of the Lord’s house. When the priests 
served in the house of the Lord, they wore a robe made of 
fine linen, called an ephod ; and so they made one of linen 
not so fine as theirs, and put it on Samuel. But this ephod 
was a sort of under-dress, and over it the priests wore a 
flowing blue mantle, that reached to the feet, and was very 
rich. You might call it a tunic, but sometimesit is called 
a “cloak,” and sometimes a “coat.” This was the gar- 
ment which Hannah made for Samuel, her son; and Dr. 
Lesser, a very learned Jew, calls it “a little overcoat,” 
because it was worn over the rest of the dress. Yet, bea: 
in mind that this did not make Samuel a priest 9: ne 
never filled that office, but he helped Eli, Then, again, 
this coat which his mother made for him may or may not 
have been worn in the tabernacle, but it is more likely 
that it was his “every-day dress,” as Dr. Lange calls it. 
Now, I want you to notice only one thing about Samuel’s 
little new coat, namely,—that in this tiny coat you can 
see three warm, loving hearts and lives beat at once. These 
are the hearts of Samuel, and his mother, and his father. 
Now, that is more than you can say about all coats. Some 
coats do not cover one warm heart, to say nothing of two 
or three. You find a great many coats made and sold in 
the shops, and if the man who sells them only gets his 
money for them, he does not care anything about those 
who wear them. Maybe he who buys the coat is a poor 
sailor boy, or a poor farmer boy, or a poor school-boy. 
He may go through many a storm in that coat till he is 
wet to the very skin; he may have to button it tight about 
the breast to keep out the cold when he is frozen and 
hungry; he may drop many a tear on the sleeve when he 
sees his father or his mother sick and going to die, because 
he has to go out and pick up a few sticks, or coals, to keep 
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them warm, or to beg a few crusts of bread to keep them 
alive as long as he can. But the man that sold the coat 
never knows all that, and perhaps would not care much 
about it if he did. Well, under that boy’s coat there is only 
one warm heart, and that is his own. 

Then under some coats are very cold and frosty hearts, 
which only care for themselves. They do not care even 
whether or not the coat that covers them was ever paid 
for. Now what a very mean fellow that is, who can strut 
around in a nice new coat and never pay forit. There is 
a weed growing in all gardens, which the country people 
call “ pusley,” and they say it is the meanest weed that 
grows, because there is so much of it, and you cannot get 
rid of it, do what you will. But I should think that any 
- one who is too mean to pay for the coat which he wears, 
would blush to look an honest sprig of pusley in the face. 
It is a bad heart that beats under such a coat; in fact, you 
can hardly call it a heart at all, it must be something like 
a heart, but as cold as a beet, and as hard asa stone. 


Now, no such heart lived in Samuel’s little coat. No one 
kuows what sort of stuff it was made of, whether it was 
linen, or wool, or silk, and no one can tell how his mother 
made it. She might have woven it on the loom, so that 
it was like the coat of our Lord, without a seam; or she 
might have cut it out of cloth, and sewed it piece by 
piece, till the coat wasdone. But that isno matter. You 
may be sure, that if she wove it, love flew from her heart 
through the ends of her fingers, faster than the shuttle flew 
from side to side of the web; so that between each thread 
love threw in a bright mesh, finer than a spider’s web. 
And if she sewed it piece by piece, then love made her 
hand tremble every time she threaded the needle and drew 
it through the cloth, as if she was putting seam to seam by 
those silken chords of love which she had spun in her 
own breast. You may well doubt whether or not she 
could have told you how joy lit up her eye as she saw 
that little coat grow into shape, or how her heart was 
made happy as she held it up to the light, and looked 
at it, first in this way and then in that, to see its color and 
shades, because she thought it would fit her boy so well, 


and he would look so nice in it; just as neat as any boy in 
Shiloh. 


Then, it is quite likely that she had much other work to 
do; for she seems to have been not only a holy, but a busy 
woman. You all know, that whenagood mother has a 
good boy, she never thinks any watching or work toe much 
for him, and seems to love him with a strangely warm 
heart if he is away from home. I have often seen that 
such a mother loves to sit up at nights and make or mend 
clothes for such a lad, just as if she wanted to be all alone, 
with no one to speak to her, so that she could sit and 
wonder just where he was at that time of night, and what 
he was doing, and whom he was with, and if he was think- 
ing about her. The last time she heard from him he was 
not very well, and she would so like to know whether he 
was better. All the rest of the children have ‘said their 
prayers, and stopped their noise and chatter. She has 
tucked the bedclothes in, and they are all asleep, and the 
angels look at them so sweetly as they lieall in a row, and 
laugh at them when they make such queer faces in their 
dreams. And so the poor, loving mother has no trouble 
about those who are at her side; but she feels a bit sad 
about the boy who is away. She says in her heart as she 
stitches at his coat: “I hope my dear child is well; that 
he is not among bad people; that he never forgets me,— 
and more, that he never forgets God; that if he is now 
asleep he sent up one short prayer for me before he went 
to bed, and read one chapter in the Bible that I put into 
his trunk ;” and then her face grows wet, as if a drop of 
dew had been shaken into it from the vine at the window, 
and as she wipes it away she prays: “God bless my poor 
absent boy to-night.” There are a good many such boys 
in New York who have such mothers as that off in the 
country. And it may be that Hannah, this holy woman, 
had some such feelings at times when she was making 
Samuel’s little coat in her house at Ramah, in the pure 
air of Mount Ephraim. Well, if she had, then there was 

one warm and loving heart and life found in the coat, at 
any rate. 


Then we have every reason to believe that the heart of 


Samuel was just as loving and warm when he wore it as 
his mother’s heart was when she made it. You will notice 
that the text says that she brought a little coat to him 
“from year to year,” at the feast, most likely at the Passover. 
You see that he got one new coat every year, and he must 
have been content with it, and even pleased with it too, or 
else she would not have brought him the same present 
every year. Most likely she could not afford to get him 
more than one new coat every year, so that he does not 
seem to have had both a summer coat and a winter coat. 


think it very hard if they only got one new coat a year, 

and had to take that for their New Year's gift in the bar- 

gain. They would find a great deal of fault if they had 

not a linen coat for summer, and a fine broadcloth coat for 

spring and autumn, anda thick, heavy beaver for winter. 

And then, if the only new coat which they got yearly 

was given to them as all they could have at Christmas 

they would feel very much ‘hurt. They would say, “‘O 

mother ! I am so tired of getting nothingevery holy day 

but that plaguey new coat, year after year! why can’t you 

get me something else? I wanted a ring, or a breast-pin, 

or a watch, or anything but that mean old coat. Other 

boys can have them, why cannot I?” But Samuel never 
seemed to think in that way, much less did he say any- 

thing of that sort to hurt his mother’s feelings, after all 
her trouble. 

He knew that she was poor and worked hard for him, 
and he took such care of his clothes as kept them clean and 
whole ; and if only his new coat came at the holy day time, 
he felt very rich, he felt that he had coats enough until the 
next Passover. Ido not know what you would have 
thought ofhim, but I should have thought him very mean 
if the Bible had told us that when his mother broke 
the parcel, he had found all sorts of fault with her, and 
said, “ Well, mother, I do declare, itis too bad! it is 

just as I looked for—here is that endless old coat again. I 
hoped you would bring me something new this time, 
Last year I had a coat at the feast, and one year before that, 
andone year before thatagain. Dear me, I am so tired of 
these old coats! Why couldn’t you bring mea pair of rich 
sandals for my feet, or a worked turban for my head, or 
a new girdle for my waist, with some precious stones in it 
to make it handsome? But no, it must be that coat again. 
Then, if you must bring a coat, why didn’t you bring 
a new cut, something that is at the top of the fashion, and 
would make people open theireyes? Besides, that color, 
so dark and dull,—anything but Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, that is, mother. Anybody would think that you 
had bought the cloth at some second-hand clothing store, 
where they sold those coats that our fathers wore for forty 
years without waxing old, when they came out of Egypt: 
Ifthey did not grow old, they got very seedy, I can tell you, 
just as that is. And, mother, such a fit! Sleeves a mile too 
big. Why, you could get every boy in Shiloh into that coat | 
I know you think that I shall grow into it; but last year’s 
coat was down to my heels, and every boy in town laughed 
at me, and called me “ little priest,” and asked if my coat 
wasn’t tco short. And look at those pockets! they're all 
outside, and as a big as a bushel basket. Did you think 
that I was going to carry all the corn and fruit in them, 
that people bring to offer at the altar? And such buttons, 
couldn’t you have sewed on a crop of sunflowers? And 
that lining! why, it’s nothing but that old linsey-woolsey 
skirt of yours that you used to spin in, turned inside out. 
Oh, such a coat!” 
Now do you think that he talked in that way to his 
mother? Not abit of it. I should sooner believe that 
when she began to untie the string, he threw up his hands 
and cried, “ Ah, mother! I know what is in that bundle, | 
know, youcannot deceive me. You good, kind, dear, loving 
old mother, you’ve been sewing your sweet old eyes out 
again for me, when I told you not to do it, because I can 
make this old coat last a year longer, if I try hard. Why, 
mother! whew! isn’t it a beauty ? blue, too, like the sky 
and the sea, I tell you what, won’t Father Eli open his 
eyes when he sees my new coat, the color of his own 
grand mantle? And won’t all the boys in the land, the 
young Jacobs, and Levis, and Josiahs, and Nehemiahs, 
and Zechariahs, and Hezekiahs, and Jedediahs, who come 
up to the feast, wish that they had such a good mother? 
You blessed old mother, come here, let me give you five 
hundred kisses. I'd like to give you one kiss for every 
stitch in the coat. I would like to smother you in kisses. 
No, [ wouldn’t either, for that would hurt you. Let me 
see what there is in these pockets, Ah! 1 declare. 
Mother, that’s just like you. Last year when I came to 
feelin the pockets, there was a handsome ripe nectarine in 
one, and a lot of figs in the other ; and in the inside pocket 
there were nuts and raisins, and sweet gums and spites, 
and I can’t tell what all. And now, here’s a golden 
shekel with all the rest. Yes, something told my heart 
the other night, while I was praying for you, here in the 
Tabernacle, that you were sitting up at work for me. 
But, O mother! my heart is beating so under this new 
coat that I must kiss you again and again.” Andso you 
see there were two warm hearts and lives under that coat. 





Yet he seems happy about it. Some of our boys would 


But I am right in saying that there were tAree ; for the 
text says that his mother brought the coat to him “ when 
she came up with her husband to offer the yearly sacri- 
fice.” Every Jewish father went at this time to the Taber- 
nacle, and after the temple was built, at least once a year, 





to offer a victim for his sins—that is, a lamb or a beast of 


some sort; and as Hannah went with her husband, of 


course his life and heart were wrapped up in the coat, as 
well as the mother’s. It is not easy to find out how far it 
was from Ramah to Shiloh, but it was a good number of 
miles. And as they passed on the road they must have 
talked a great deal about the boy. It may be that they 
were wistful to know how much he had grown this year, 
and whether his last year’s coat was worn out, and justas 
likely as not Elkanah said: “ Hannah, I hope that the 
coat will be big enough for him, for no doubt he is grow- 
ing very fast.” ‘Oh, yes,” she would reply, “how the dear 
little soul has grown since you went up to the feast alone, 
and I staid at home, because he was not weaned yet.” 
(See chapter 1, v. 21-23.) “He will soonbeaman. Why 
these sleeves are a hand-breadth wider, and a span longer 
those of the last coat, and the skirt is a full cubit longer.” 
Then the father would say: “I am so anxious to see him, 
Ithas seemed to me that the year would never pass away, 
Hannah, it has been so long.” And, I warrant you, they 
had joy enough at the sacred feast when they all met once 
more. 

Well, now, there are three lessons that I want you to 
learn from the story of Samuel’s little new coat. The first 
is, that when father or mother work hard to make you 
happy, you should do all things to make them happy. 
Sometimes your father hardly takes a stroke of work but 
he feels a thrill of love to you, and your mother hardly 
takes a stitch but she offers a prayer for you. They are 
ready to toil till they faint in order to shelter, and feed, 
and clothe, and bless you. Now, love them, as Samuel 
loved his parents, and that will repay all their warm 
love. 

Second: When your father and mother get a new coat for 
you, you must be kind to those poor children who have 
no mother to make a“ little coat” for them. Poor little 
ones! some of them seldom get a second-hand coat, much 
less anew one. Some boys never had a new coat in their 
lives. They are very glad to get any cast-off coat that you 
give them, while warm stockings and stout shoes are out 
of the question. Now, I want you to be very tender to 
all such poor little hapless ones, and they will bless you, 
—and more, God will bless you for being kind to them. 
Now, the third lesson is this, that every child wants a 
robe for the soul as well as a coat or dress for the body. 
And one of the richest truths that I know of is that our 
Lord Jesus has wrought out a robe for the soul of every 
child. It is so pure and bright, so rich and lasting, that 
any soul who is clothed in it will shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever, without needing a new one. Then itis free 
to you all, just as free as the air which you breathe. So 
I will ask you all to come to him, and pray that he will 
give you this garment of love and saving grace, that your 
souls may be wrapped up in its ample fullness all through 
your lives on earth, and that you may ever wear it among 
the angels in heaven. Amen. 





A CHILD'S QUESTION. 


(Translated from the German.] 


A shade glided over the beaming countenance of my 
child. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “how is it possible that the 
Saviour dwells in your heart, in papa’s heart, and in the 
hearts of all the good at the same time? There is only 
one Saviour.” 

We sat at the open window. The sun threw its beams 
upon wooded hills and fertile plains; the whole creation 
seemed to rejoice in its warmth and light. 

“ Look at the sun, my child; does it not beam whole 
and full into your eyes? It appears perfect also to my 
eyes; and if all the millions of people who dwell on our 
half of the globe fix their eyes on the sun, every one of 
them would see the whole sun just the same. And if you 
set a hundred bowls of water out in the sunshine you will 
see the whole sun in every bowl—a hundred suns you 
see—and yet there is only one. Do you understand it?” 

“Yes, dear mamma,” said my little one. 

“Now, my child, just so it is when Jesua, the Sun of 
Righteousness, imparts himself by means of faith to those 
who open their hearts to him. And even when millions 
of human hearts, for whom his blood was shed, are willing 
to receive him, he will impart himself wholly to them, 
and belong entirely to them. 

“The Lord Jesus fills us with his spirit, and the heart 
which receives him possesses his Saviour entire and undi- 
vided.” 

While I was speaking thus to my little one, she gave | 
me an understanding look; she grasped the resemblance, 
understood it, and doubted no more that the Saviour 
imparts himself to all who wish to possess him. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 
[First Quarter, 1878.] 


. Feb. 17.—Joash Repairing the Temple_.........2Chron, 24: 4-13 
Feb, 24.—Uzziah’s Pride Punished__....._._..__.2 Chron, 26: 16-23 

. March 3.—Ahaz’s Persistent Wickedness --....2 Chron. 28 : 19-27 

. March 10.—Hezekiah's Good Reign....... ..-2 Chron, 29: 1-11 

. March 17.—Hezekiah and the Assyrians_.....__.2 Chron, 82: 9-21 
March 24,—Manasseh brought to Repentance.._.2 Chron. 33: 9-16 
March 31,—Review. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, MARCI 3, 1878. 
Tile: AHAZS PERSISTENI WICKEDNESS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Anp In THE TIME OF HIS DISTRESS DID HE TRESPASS 
YET MORE AGAINST THE LORD: THIS I8 THAT KING AnHAZ.—2 Chron. 28 : 22 


Lesson Topic: Continuance in Lvil. 


1, A Neglected Chastening, v. 19-21. 
2. A Defiant Career, v. 22-25 


aa. 


8. A Dishonored End, v. 26, 27. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Feb. 25: 2 Chron, 28: 19-27. Continuance in evil. 
Tuesday, Feb. 26: 2 Chron. 12: 1-12. Beginnings of evil. 
Wednesday, Feb. 27: 2 Chron. 21 :1-11. A neglected chastening. 
Thursday, Feb. 28: 2 Chron. 24: 15-22. A defiant career. 
Friday, March 1: 2 Chron. 26: 16-23 A dishonored end. 
Saturday, March 2: 2 Chron. 28:1.5. Walking in wicked ways, 
Sunday, March 3: 2 Chron. 28; 6-15. Judgment and mercy. 


LESSON TEXT. 


[2 Chron: 28: 19-27,] 

19. For the Lorp brought Judah low because of Ahaz king of 
Israel; for he made Judah naked, and transgressed sore against 
the Lord. 

20. And Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria came unto him, and 
distressed him, but strengthened him net. 

21 For Ahaztook away aportion out of the house of the Lorn, 
and out of the house of the king, and of the princes, and gave it 
unto the king of Assyria: but he helped him not, 

22. And injthe time of his distress did he trespass yet more 
against the Lorp: this is that king Ahaz. 

23, For he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, which smote 
him: and he said, Because the ‘gods of the kings of Syria help 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them, that they may help me 
But they were the ruin of him, and of all Israel. 

24. And Ahaz gathered together the vessels of the house of God, 
and cut in pieces the vessels of the house of God, and shut up the 
doors of the house ef the Lorn, and he made him altars in every 
corner of Jerusalem. 

25. And in every several city of Judah he made high places to 
burn incense unto other gods, and proveked te anger the Lorp 
God of his fathers. 

26. Now the rest of his acts and of all his ways, first and last, 
behold, they are written in the book of the kings of Judah and 
Israel. 

27. And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they buried him in 
the city, even in Jerusalem: but they brought him not inte the 


sepulchres of the kings of Israel ; and Hezekiah his son reigned 
in his stead. 


Outline : 


PIBLE LIGHTS. 


2Chron °%8:19. Brought Judah low.——The stranger 
that is within thee shall get up above thee very high; and thou 
shalt come down very low. Deut. 38: 43——The Lord maketh 
poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth low and lifteth up. 1Sam, 
2: 7.——Look on every one that is proud, and bring him low; 
and tread down the wicked in their place. Job 40: 12——They 
provoked Aim with their counsel, and were brought low for their 
iniquity. Psa. 106: 43-———A man’s pride shall bring him low, 
Prov. 29: 23. 

Because of Ahaz.——Ephraim is oppressed and broken in 
judgment, because he willingly walked after the commandment. 
Hosea 5 11, For the statutes of Omri are kept, and all the 
works of the house of Ahab, and ye walk in their counsels; that I 
should make thee a desolation, and the inhabitants thereof a 
hissing: therefore ye shall bear the reproach of my people. 
Micah 6: 16, 

Made Judah naked, And he said, Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest not eat? Gen. 8:11. Moses 
saw that the people were naked (for Aaron had made them naked 
unto their shame among their enemies). Ex. $2: 25. Because 
thou sayest, Iam rich, and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white 
raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, 
that thou mayest see. Rev. 3: 17, 18 Blessed is he that 
watcheth, and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they 
see hisshame. Rev. 16: 15, 


V.20, Distressed him.——In the same day shall the 





| self greatly before the God of his fathers. 





Lord shave with a razor that is hired, namely, by them beyond 
the river, by the king of Assyria, the head, and the hair of the 
feet: and it shall also consume the beard. Isa. 7: 20.——There- 
fore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, and the trust 
in the shadow of Egypt your confusion. Isa. 30: 3.——Yea, thou 
shalt go forth from him, and thine hands upon thine head: for the 
Lord hath rejected thine confidences, and thou shalt not prosper 
in them, Jer. 2: 37. 


v.21. Took awaya portion, And Hezekiah gave 
him all the silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and in 
the treasures of the king's house. At that time did Hezekiah cut 
off the gold from the doors of the temple of the Lord, and from the 
pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it 
to the king of Assyria. 2 Kings 18: 15, 16——So Shishak king 
of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king's house; 
he took all: he carried away also the shields of gold which Solo- 
mon had made. 2 Chron. 12: 9.——Zt is a snare to the man who 
devoureth that which is holy, and after vows to make inquiry. 
Proy. 20: 25. 

v.22. In the time of his distress. And when he 
was in affliction, he besought the Lord his God, and humbled him. 
2 Chron. 33 : 12 —— 
Call upon me in the day of trouble: 1 will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me. Psa. 50: 15. Why should ye be stricken any 
more? ye will revolt more and more: the whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. Isa. 1:5. In their affliction they will 
seek me early. Hosea 5: 15 And men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which had power 
over these plagues: and they repented not to give him glory. 
Rev. 16: 9. 

This is that king Ahaz.——And Esther said, The adver- 
sary and enemy ts this wicked Haman. Esther 7: 6.——Lo, this 
is the man that made not God his strength; but trusted in the 
abundance of his riches, and strengthened himself in the abun- 
dance of his wickedness. Psa. 52: 7. 


V. 23. Will I sacrifice to them.—tThey are upright 
as the palm-tree, but speak not: they must needs be borne, 
because they cannot go. Be not afraid of them; for they cannot 
do evil, neither also is i¢ in them to do good. Jer. 10: 5.——We 
will certainly do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
mouth, to burn incense unto the queen of heaven, and to pour 
out drink efferings unto her, as we have done, we, and eur 
fathers, our kings, and our princes, in the cities of Judah, and in 
the streets of Jerusalem: for then had we plenty of victuals, and 
were well, and saw no evil. But since we left off to burn incense 
to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto her, 
we have wanted all things, and have been consumed by the 
sword and by the famine. Jer. 44: 17, 18. 


They were the ruin of him. And the destruction ef 
the transgressors and ef the sinners shall be together. And they 
that forsake the Lord shall be consumed. Isa. 1 : 28.——Because 
ye have burned incense, and because ye have sinned against the 
Lord, and have not obeyed the voice of the Lord, nor walked in 
his law, nor in his statutes, nor in his testimonies; therefore this 
evil is happened unto you, as at this day. Jer. 44: 23—— 
O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thine help. 
Hosea 13: 9. 


Vv. 24. Cut in pieces.——And king Ahaz cut off the 
borders of the bases, and removed the laver from off them; and 
took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that were under it, 
and put it upen a pavement of stones. 2 Kings 16: 17——And 
the pillars of brass that were in the house of the Lerd, and the 
bases, and the brazen sea that was in the house of the Lord, did 
the Chaldeans break in pieces, and carry the brass of them to 
Babylon. 2 Kings 25: 13. 

Made him altars,——Also he built altars in the house of 
the Lord, whereof the Lord had said, In Jerusalem shall my name 
be forever, 2 Chron. 33: 4-——But where are the gods that 
thou hast made thee? let them arise, if they can save thee in the 
time of thy trouble: for according to the number of thy cities are 
thy gods, O Judah. Jer. 2: 28 They sacrifice bullocks in 
Gilgal; yea, their altars are as heaps in the furrowsof the fields. 
Hosea 12: 11. Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred in him, while he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Acts 
17: 16, 23. 

Vv. 27. Not into the sepulchres of the kings,—— 
Howbeit they buried him in the city of David, but not in the 
sepulchres of the kings. 2 Chron. 21: 20.—So Uzziah slept 
with his fathers, and they buried him with his fathers in the field 
of the burial which belonged to the kings; for they said, He is a 
leper. 2 Chron. 26: 23.——So Manasseh slept with his fathers, 
and they buried him in his own house. 2 Chron. 33: 20——The 
memory of the justis blessed: but the name of the wicked shall 
rot. Prov. 10: 7. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ, 


Uzziah’s death, and the accession of his son Jotham to the 
throne of Judah, were events mentioned in the closing verses 
of Lesson 8. (2Chron. 26: 22, 23). The twenty-seventh 
chapter of 2 Chronicles gives the record of Jotham’s 
reign, which began when he was twenty-five years of age, 
and continued sixteen years, closing B.C. 742. Further 
mention of Jotham is found in 2 Kings 15: 5, 32-38; Isa. 
7: 1; 1 Chron. 3: 12; and Matt.1: 9. When Uzziah was 
smitten with leprosy, Jotham became regent, and in this 





capacity held sway some seven years previous to his father’s 
death (2 Chron. 26: 21). A careful reading of the Scriptures 
cited above will show that Jotham’s reign was a period of 
general prosperity; that he was a ruler of more than 
ordinary virtue and power; but that the people of Judah 
grew more and more corrupt. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, came to the throne B. C. 742, he 
being then twenty years of age. (This statement is probably 
a copyist’s error for twenty-five years.) Pekah was still 
upon the throne of Israel, where he had been contemporary 
with Ahaz's father sixteen years, and with his fathen’s 
father one year. Pekah and Ahaz were contemporaries three 
years, after which anarchy prevailed in Israel nine years, 
and then Hoshea came to the throne of that people, In the 
fourth year of his reign Ahaz died, B. C. 726. Lesson 9 
deals with events reaching from the second year of the reign 
of Ahaz to his death, 

The first statement given of the moral character of Ahaz 
is: “ He did not that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord” (v 1). He began wickedly, and he persisted in his 
wickednesseven to the end. He became the very centre of 
the most abandoned idolatry, for the account of which see 
2 Chron. 28: 1-4; 2 Kings 16: 1-4, 10-18. See also the 
abominations which Hezekiah, the successor of Ahaz, found 
it necessary to clear away :—2 Kings 18: 4; 2 Chron. 29: 
3-7, 16-19; 30: 14; 31: 1. A further clue to the wretched 
work of Ahaz is found in 2 Kings 23: 11, 12. 

The punishments sent upon Ahaz and Judah for their sins 
are narrated in 2 Chron. 28: 5-18, which is the immediate 
introduction to the lesson now in hand, and also in 2 Kings 
16: 5-9. The prophet Isaiah also deals with these events 
(chaps. 7, 8,9). In comparing the records in Kings and 
Chronicles, it may be well to remember that events are not 
here given in exact historic order, but rather in philosophical 
order, presenting first, the sins of Ahaz; and secondly, his 
punishments. 

Isaiah describes the origin of the combination of Syria 
under Rezin and Israel under Pekah, against Ahaz, and he 
gives some of its earlier incidents. (See Isa. 7: 1-16.) The 
order in which events subsequently occurred is not so clear. 
Some suppose two campaigns to have followed, the invaders 
being repelled at first, but afterwards meeting with better 
success. The probability, however, is that on the march to 
Jerusalem the allies defeated Judah (chap. 28: 6-15). Their 
attack upon Jerusalem itself failed (2 Kings 16: 5), though 
some conquest was made (2 Kings 16: 6). This failure was 
due in all probability to the spirit infused into Judah by 
the prophecies of Isaiah (chaps. 7, 8,9). The failure of this 
attack gave Ahaz no abiding relief, for the Edomites from 
the east, and the Philistines from the west, assailed him 
(chap. 28: 17-18). This crisis induced an appeal to “the 
kings of Assyria to help him” (chap. 28:16). To pay for 
this help, both temple and palace were stripped of their 
remaining treasures (2 Kings 16: 7,8). Under this powerful 
ally Damascus was captured, Rezin was slain, and the 
inhabitants were carried away captive, thus ending the 
Syrian kingdom of Damascus. Israel, too, was stripped of its 
eastern possessions at this time (2 Kings 15: 29), Ahaz 
not only lost his most valued treasures, but he sank into 
the basest forms of+Assyrian idolatry, besides becoming 
tributary to Assyria. On this subjugation see 2 Kings 16: 
7; also Rabshakeh’s charge against Hezekiah, Isa. 36: 5, 

Tiglath-pilneser, of v. 20, is the same who is more cor- 
rectly styled Tiglath-pileser, in other records, Assyrian 
tablets have been found and deciphered, which abundantly 
confirm this alliance and Judah’s resulting tributary condi- 
tion. Assyria was the extended region upon both banks of 
the Tigris, far to the east of Palestine. It is now the east- 
ernmost portion of the Turkish Empire. Assyria must be 
distinguished from Syria, which was the more northern and 
westerly kingdom. The names, though similar in form, have 
nothing in common. 

Ahaz came to the throne eleven years after the building of 
Rome began, and in the third year of the ninth Olympiad. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY 0. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(19.) For Jehovah brought Judah low because of Ahaz 
king of Israel; for he made Judah dissolute, and acted very 
faithlessly towards Jehovah. (20.) And Tilgath-pilneser 
king of Assyria came against him, and distressed him, and 
did not strengthen him. (21.) For Ahaz plundered the 
house of Jehovah, and the house of the king and the princes, 
and gave it to the king of Assyria, and he helped him not. 
(22.) And in the time of his distress he acted still more faith- 
lessly towards Jehovah, this king Ahaz. (23) And he sacri- 
ficed to the gods of Damascus who smote him; and he said, 
Because the gods of the kings of Syria help them, I will 
sacrifice to them, and they will help me; and they were the 
downfall of him and of all Israel. (24.) And Ahaz gathered 
together the vessels of the house of God, and cut up the 


' vessels of the house of God, and shut the doors of the house 
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of Jehovah, and made him altars in every corner of Jerusa- 
jem. (25.) And in every city of Judah he made high places 
to burn incense to other gods, and angered Jehovah the 
God of his fathers. (26.) And the rest of his acts and of all 
his ways, the first and the last, behold they are written in 


the book of the kings of Judah and Israel. (27.) And Ahaz | 


slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the city, in 
Jerusalem, but they brought him not into the sepulchres of 
the kings of Israel. And Hezekiah his son reigned in his 
stead. 

NOTES. 


Verse 19.—For Jehovah brought Judah low. Huam)led 


homiliated her. This statement sums up the results or tne 


invasions described in the preceding part of the chapter. 
The kingdom of Judah had indeed reached its extreme point 
of political and religious depression. The immediately pre- 
ceding reigns of Uzziah and Jotham had been marked by 
energy and success, and by devotion to the worship of Jeho- 
yah; while in the northern kingdom Jeroboam II. had 
relieved the darkness of the Israelitish fortunes by a series 
of brilliant successes, which restored to the nation on the 
north the old boundaries of the Davidic kingdom. But 
Jeroboam was followed by a line of weak or wicked kings, 
the country was torn in pieces by revolts and murders, and 
could not long stand against the overwhelming power of 
Assyria. This monarchy, after sinking to the lowest depth 
under a succession of worthless kings, had been raised to 
greater splendor than ever by the genius of Tiglath-pileser II., 
who ascended the throne about the year B.C. 745. Mean- 
time Syria, recovering somewhat from former defeats, had, 
under the leadership of Damascus, formed an alliance with 
Israel, probably hoping thus to make head against Assyria. 
and the two allies determined to subjugate Judah (now 
governed by the youthful and incompetent Ahaz), and put 
on its throne a creature of their own, who is called “the 
son of Tabeal” (Isa. 7: 6); doubtless they expected thus to 
unite the whole Mediterranean coast against Tiglath-pileser. 
This Syrian-Ephraimitic war is mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah, and described in 2 Kings 16: 5, 6 ; and in 
our chapter (2 Chron. 28: 6-15) we have an account of 
apparently separate invasions by Syria and Ephraim, and 
nothing about an alliance of these powers. Yet, though the 
two narratives differ in particulars and coloring, it is clear 
that they refer to the same event (comp. 2 Kings 16: 7 with 
2 Chron. 28:16). Rezin and Pekah defeated Ahaz and 
ravaged the country, the Syrians captured Elath on the 
Red Sea, and the allies laid siege to Jerusalem. It is hard 
to determine the exact order of events in the war; but Ahaz, 
sore pressed and fearing the extinction of his kingdom, called 
in the Assyrians, and thus saved himself. The result was a 
deportation of the northern and eastern Israelites to Assyria, 
and the subversion of the kingdom of Damascus, which here- 
after appears no more in history. 

During the Syrian-Israelitish invasion the Edomites and 
Philistines, taking advantage of Judah’s defenseless condi- 
tion, had made attacks on the south and west, captured 
cities, and carried off captives (v. 17, 18 of our chapter); so 
that Judah, stripped of territory, treasure, and men, lay at 
the mercy of the first vigorous enemy who should attack 


| desire of conciliating his idolatrous ally of Assyria; but, if 
| religious skepticism were possible in such an age, the 
remarkable narrative in Isa. 7: 10-12 would tempt one to 
suppose that he trusted more in the defenses of his city than 
in divine aid, his adroit parry of the command to ask a 
| sign from Jehovah being only a cloak for his lack of faith in 
such things. But, while it is not probable that he aban- 
doned belief in the God of his fathers, it is certain that he 
put him below other gods, and practically gave up his wor- 
| ship.—The morals of the time are described in the writings 
| of the prophets Micah and Isaiah, particularly in Mic. 2 
and 3, and Isa. 1 to 5, and the picture is as dark as it can 
well be. Extortion, oppression, gluttony, drunkenness, 
| luxury, licentiousness, magic, necromancy,—all these the 
| prophets charge on all classes of the people. The pressing 
political dangers and moral and religious evils of the times 
had called forth a noble company of prophets, who did 
battle manfully for Jehovah and his word; but from the 
history it cannot be perceived that Ahaz was at all affected 
by them, and the mournful record of apostasy is continued 
into the days of Hezekiah (Mic. 3 : 12, comp. Jer. 26 : 18). 
It is hard to find a single redeeming trait in Ahaz's charac- 
ter ; superstitious, weak, cringing, his aimless policy resulted 
merely in the degradation of his crown and his country. 
Verse 20.— Tilgath-pilneser, king of Assyria. Called Tiglath- 
pileser in the Book of Kings, which is nearer the Assyrian 
spelling (Tuklat-habal-asar). This king, one of the greatest 
of the Assyrian conquerors (B. C. 745-727), carried his vic- 
torious arms from the Indus to the Nile, and made his 
empire the greatest of the time. In his inscriptions, among 
the tribute-paying princes, appears the name of ‘“ Yanhazi, 
king of Judah” (according to Mr. G. Smith’s transcription), 
commonly identified with Ahaz(it would seem to be for 
“Jehoahaz”), along with those of Menahem, Hoshea, and 
other kings of Israel, Judah, Edom, Gaza, Arabia, and 
Damascus; and his statements, so far as they have been dis- 
covered, agree with those of Kings and with the one here 
made. Both Kings and Chronicles state that Ahaz called 
Tiglath-pileser in (against the advice of Isaiah, see Isa 8 : 7) 
for protection against Rezin and Pekah, who were van- 
quished by the Assyrians.—The expression, came against 
him, may be equivalent to, came upon him,” came “ unto 
him” so as to be a burden to him. Instead of distressed, 
some render, besieged; but this does not agree so well with 
the following, and did not strengthen him,. which implies 
that Ahaz expected to be strengthened by the coming of the 
Assyrians. It is possible, however, to translate, “came 
against him and besieged him,” though of such a siege noth- 
ing is said elsewhere in the history or in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. 


Verse 21 —Ahaz plundered the house of Jehovah : took the 
treasures of the temple and of the palace to buy the Assyrian 
king’s aid —He helped him not, or, “ it helped him not,” that 
is, did not result in any real benefit to him. Judah became 
tributary to Assyria, and remained so till Hezekiah revolted 
from Sennacherib. The Book of Kings, giving merely the 
course of events, speaks ot the destruction of Ahaz’s assail- 
ants by the Assyrians; the Book of Chronicles looks to the 


| was for the purpose of making the Assyrian king a present, 
| perhaps it was a part of the plundering mentioned above in 
verse 21.—Shut the doors : that is, of the temple iteelf, put a 
stop to the worship of Jehovah (see chapter 29: 7); a state- 
ment additional to what is contained in the account in 
Kings.—Altars in every corner of Jerusalem. <A general state- 
ment intended to express the thorough-going zeal with which 


he cultivated the worship of false gods, Baal, Moloch, and 
others. 


Verse 25.—In every city of Judah: comp. the opposite pro- 
ceeding of Asa, chap. 14: 5.—High places: see note on 
chapter 14: 3.—Other gods, gods of Moab, Edom, Ammon, 
Pheenicia. There is no proof of the introduction of the 
Assyrian worship into Judah as early as this, or before the 
time of Manasseh (2 Kings 21: 3, ‘‘ worshiped all the host 
of heaven’’).—Cruel rites (those of Moloch) and licentious 
(those of Ashtoreth) were practiced; but the peculiar 
Assyrian idolatry never got firm hold on Judah. The 
Assyrian kings were very pious (their inscriptions abound 
in devout recognition of Assur, Nabu, Marduk, and other 
deities), but their worship was not attractive enough to 
supersede Phenician Baalism and Molochism. 


Verse 26.—The book of the kings of Judah and Israel 
contained a fuller history than is given in our present books 
of Kings and Chronicles, which take from their sources only 
what the authors thought edifying. It must be recollected 
that some obscure points might be cleared up if we had all 
the details. The date and extent of the book here referred 
to cannot be stated with certainty ; it was written during or 
after the exile (see 2 Chron. 36: 8), perhaps based on the 
books of the chronicles of Ierael and of Judah (2 Kings 15: 
26; 16: 19), or more probably, a distinct compilation from 
the annals of the various kings. 

Verse 27.—Ahaz was buried in the city, in Jerusalem, but 
not in the royal sepulchres; the intimation is that his 
unworthy character excluded him from this special place of 
royal burial. Whether the omission of the phrase, “in the 
city of David,” is also significant, is uncertain ; he may have 
been buried in the field adjoining the sepulchres (26: 23). 
—On the expression kings of Israel, see above on verse 19.— 
Slept with his fathers. See notes on chapter 14: 1 and 
chapter 26: 23. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord brought Judah low because of Ahaz king of Israel 
(v.19). No man can sin to his own injury only. No man 
can bear alone the consequences of his evil-doing. His 
transgressions invariably bring sorrow and suffering, if not 
ruin, to others, Ifan emperor, a king, or a sultan foolishly 
provokes war with a stronger power, his people as well as 
himself are likely to be brought low because of his folly. 
If a husband and father commits a crime, his family is 
humiliated and dishonored in consequence. If a railroad 
president or engineer consents to the building of a poor 
bridge, to save money, a train-load of unsuspecting and 
inoffending passengers may be dashed to destruction in a 


her—thus “low” was she “ brought” because of Ahaz, king final issue of the events. This is true whether or not we| moment. The misdoings or follies of a college president, of 
of Israel. It seems strange at first that the king of Judah oy 9 ee ee ee Jerusalem 
is here called “ king of Israel;” the similar use of the word (v. 50), one Semen 4 ; 


“Israel” in v. 23 and 27 below and in chapter 12: 1 (on 


9 


a pastor, or of the head of any great manufacturing or com- 
mercial establishment, involve in their consequences all 


Verres 22, 23.—His “faithless action ” refers to his who are under his direction or influence. If we have no 


which see the note there), and elsewhere, forbids us to suppoee idolatry. —He sacrificed to the gods of Damascus. Accord- fear for ourselves, let the thought of what others whom we 


either that it is used by mistake, or that 1t is intended sar- 
castically to suggest the contrast between the complete theo- 
cratic Israel and the politically and religiously degenerate 
kingdoms ruled over by Rehoboam and Ahaz; rather, the 
chronicler uses it with the feeling that Judah, with all its 
failings, was the true theocratic Israel, because the seat of 





ing to 2 Kings 16: 10-16, Ahaz, having gone to Damascus love or whom we lead must suffer if we fall or fail, keep us 
to meet Tiglath-pileser, after the latter's capture of the city, | back from evil-doing, and make us careful in all our course. 
saw there an altar (whether Syrian or Assyrian is not said), | And let us do our utmost to secure good rulers, since we are 
and, either struck by its beauty, or to please the Assyrian | to suffer for their crimes or blunders, 

king, or to gain the aid of the Syrian gods, sent a model of it 
to the priest Uriah, had one like it set up in the temple-court, | but strengthened him not (vy. 20). It isa great deal easier to 


Tilgath-pilneser . . . came unto him, and -distressed him, 


the true Jehovah-worship. It is under the influence of the | #24 substituted it for the great brazen altar of Solomon. | make an evil alliance than to get real help from it. And 


same feeling that he ignores the northern kingdom in his 
history, except where it comes in contact with Judah. He 


d t tion the fall of Samaria, and treats the kingdom | Sy"@ help them, can apply only to the time of Syria’s success t ; 
th eo na “o iy “ay of Syria or eae He | before the intervention of Tiglath-pileser. Ahaz’s reasoning | no difficulty to an upright young man who seeks employ- 


made Judah dissolute, or, unruly, unrestrained, not, “ made 


Judah naked” or “ revolted in Judah.” The same term i 


8 


employed in Ex. 32: 25, where it is said that Aaron made | they smote him; he forgot his own sins, or, rather, his super 


the people “ disorderly ” or “ licentious ;” our phrase migh 


Probably it is to this and similar acts that our verse refers— | evil alliances are sometimes very tempting. A Christian 
only, the motive here added, because the gods of the kings of | business man can commonly find enough bright but godless 


, | men to pick from, when he wants a partner. There is often 


is in accordance with his character; he saw Syria strong | ment, in finding places which offer good pay, but where 
and successful, he inferred that its gods were mighty, for | Sanday work or questionable methods of business are prac- 


-| ticed. “ Eligible” offers of marriage are frequently pressed 


_ | ficial and external religious feeling failed to recognize the| upon a Christian young woman, if only she will be 


be rendered, “he caused dissoluteness in Judah,” or, pos- ethical element in his relations with the deity—he thought unequally yoked with an irreligious husband. Many an 
sibly: “ he gre dissolutely,” that is,in an unrestrained | it all a matter of outward adherence. It is not strange tha 


and ungodly manner. The dissoluteness or unruliness mean 


t | excellent person is urged to invest his money in the stocks 


_| the prophet Isaiah, with his deep sense of the holiness of| of concerns which he believes are doing business dishon- 


is in the sphere first of religion and then of morals (as in God, could make no impression on such anature. The|estly. Godless friendships are quicker made than any other, 


the account of the golden calf at Sinai); Ahaz had introduced 
a viler system of idolatry than had before existed in Judah. 


Not that there had not been abominable practices in th 


southern kingdom (see such statements as in 1 Kings 15 : 12), sought their aid.— All Israel; see above on verse 19. 


but Ahaz systematized the most cruel forms of idolatry to 
be found in the surrounding nations, among them human 
sacrifices (v. 3 of our chapter), He seems to have made a 


deliberate attempt, if not to abrogate, at least to supersede, | since he would not have dared to do this to a deity that h 


the worship of Jehovah by that of Baal, Moloch, and othe 
deities ; a full account of his proceedings is given in th 


sixteenth chapter of 2 Kings. He was governed partly by 


superstition (see below on verse 23), partly, perhaps, by th 





e| from him ; possibly, however, all this robbery of the temp] 





expression “who smote him” is probably employed iron- | and they amount to less. "fo 

ically by the chronicler, as if from Ahaz’s point of view; in | for a woman in a strait to look for help on this side or that, 
> . “ . . ” 

e| his opinion they smote him, and yet, or, and therefore, he | than to look up for it. But‘ vain is the help of man,” when 


r| honored. See the account of a similar procedure in 2 Kings 
e| 16: 17, 18, in which Ahaz seems to have acted from fear of | and gave it unto the king of Assyria (v. 21). That is the 
the king of Assyria, that is, to hide the temple-treasures | worst feature of all these unholy alliances: a portion is 


It is so much easier for a man or 


it is godless help. There is no true gain to the child of God 


Verse 24.—Cut up the vessels of the house of God. Proba- in any alliance with those who are outside of God’s service. 
bly to lay up as treasure for himself; not for the purpose of If a Christian calls for such helpers, they will come to him, 
robbing the temple, but certainly out of contempt for it, and will distress him bitterly; but they will not strengthen 


him. 
. 
Ahaz took away a portion out of the house of the Lord,. . . 


e | taken away from the Lord’s house, and given to his enemies. 
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All that the Christian man is and has belongs to the Lord— 
belongs in the Lord’s house, to promote the Lord’s honor and 
the good of the Lord's people. Itis shame that any por- 
tion of this treasure is ever perverted from its sacred uses. 
The more upright and sincere 4 Christian man is, the more 
he dishonors the Christian cause by giving his name, his 
influence, his talents, his wealth, the work of his hands or 
head or heart, to the furtherance of ungodly enterprises, or 
to the uplifting of ungodly men, while there is need in the 
church of Christ of all that he can give or do. And the 
same may be said of Christian women, young and old. Let 
us then beware lest in our occupations, our partnerships, our 
investments, or our affections, we take away a portion out 
of the Lord’s house and give it to the enemies of the Lord. 


In the time of his distress did he trespass yet more against 
the Lord (vy. 22). It is amistake to suppose that men always 
turn to the Lord in their distresses. If they have deliber- 
ately turned from the Lord in the hope of personal gain 
through evil-doing, the tokens of the Lord’s disapproval do 
not always turn them back again. On the contrary, sinners 
often push on all the more defiantly in the wicked way they 
have chosen, because of the rebukes and warnings which 
the Lord sends to them. Punishment does not as a matter 
of course work a reformation in a culprit. Not every child 
is made penitent and obedient through the most judicious 
discipline. A term in prison does not make every criminal 
a law-loving citizen. An evil heart is the source of evil 
conduct. The wisest training cannot renew the heart. 
Those who would have the children of their care upright 
and godly children must bear this truth in mind. Faith- 
filled prayer for achild is, many a time more, productive 
than punishment of good to him. Yet a child’s punishment 
must not be neglected by those who are responsible for his 
training. 

He said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria help them, 
therefore will I sacrifice to them, that they may help me (v. 23). 
How much there is of this sort of reasoning in the world. 
“Other men serve the devil and find a gain in it, why 
shouldn't 1?” ‘My neighbors make money by cheating 
in their business, I'll try it.” ‘ There’s nothing so profitable 
now-a-days as the liquor trade. I'll have a hand in that.” 
“ The politicians who succeed are not very scrupulous about 
the means they use. I mustn’t be too nice if I am to com- 
pete with them.” “ All the other conductors piece out their 
wages by stealings. There’s no other way, on this road, to 
live.” “ After all, working Sundays is the thing to do if 
you don’t want to starve.” ‘‘ Watering the milk is the only 
chance for a dairyman in trade.” Wherever the devil's 
service seems to pay well, there are men enough to enter it. 


But they were the ruin of him. That is what it all comes 
to. If a man expects to make anything out of serving the 
devil, he may count on his ruin as the sure final payment. 
Whatever else he misses, he'll not fail of that. Whoever 
wants these wages need be in no doubt how to get them. 
The way is simple. The work is plain. The result is 
certain. 


Ahaz ... cut in pieces the vessels of the house of God, and 
shut up the doors of the house of the Lord, and he made him 
altars in every corner, . . . and provoked to anger the Lord 
God (vy. 24, 26). That wasn’t reasonable. Of course it 
wasn't. The most irrational thing in the world is irreligion. 
From the days of Ahaz until now men who have acted on 
motives of policy in their treatment of false religions have 
shown themselves senseless toward true religion. Men who 
don't want to run against “luck,” or “ fate,” or “ fortune,” 
and who would be glad to have the good-will of the devil, 
appear to take delight in defying the Lord, and in provoking 
his holy indignation. Godless lecturers and editors and 
infidel ranters generally will speak in the most respectful 
terms of every form of superstition and heathenism, and then 
fairly foam at the mouth in their denunciations of Chris- 
tianity. “ There’s no hell for anybody but the orthodox,” 
is a favorite creed with the creedless. 


The rest of his acts and of all his ways, first and last, behold, 
they are written(v. 26). But they are not worth bringing out 
in the Bible record. Enough is given to show his char- 
acter. ‘This is that king Ahaz.” Doubtless he did some 
good things in his life-time ; but doing one good thing doesn’t 
make a man good,any more than doing one bad thing 
necessarily makes a bad man. It is not fair to judge a man’s 
character by a single act of conduct; nor is it needful to 
know everything that he has done—all his acts, and all his 
ways, first and last, to understand what sort of man he is 
God judges character as he sees it in the heart. He has 
disclosed to us the character of Ahaz. If he should lay open 
our characters to the world, what would be the record ? 


Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they buried him; . . . but 
they brought him not into the sepulchres of the kings (v. 27). 
The kings of Syria and Assyria, and the gods of Damascus, 
could not keep Ahaz from death. They could ruin him, but 
they couldn’t save him. There are a great many ways of 
ruin: there is only one way of salvation. Not even for this 
life and for this world could Ahaz have help and honor 





through his trust in false friends and false gods. He lived in 


disappointment: he died in diegrace. No man gains per- 
manent honor from men by a godless life. ‘The memory of 
the just is blessed: but the name of the wicked shall’ rot.” 





Norz.—An article by Professor Austin Phelps, on The 
Lost Son of a Godly Father, will be found on the second 
page.—TxeE Epiror. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In the opening review let the children name the kings we 
have studied about this year. Which were good men? 
Which bad men? How long did Uzziah prosper? Jotham 
his son was a good man: he prospered and became mighty, 
and we are told the reason, “ he prepared his ways before 
the Lord his God.” After sixteen years he died, and was 
buried with the kings in the beautiful city of Jerusalem. 
Where was Uzziah buried? When Jotham wasdead, hisson 
Ahaz, twenty years old, became king of Judah. Itisa sad 
story we have to-day; in the other wicked kings we can 
find something good. When was the wrath of God turned 
from Rehoboam? Whom did Uzziah seek in the years when 
he prospered? But in all the Bible there is not one good 
word about the man that our golden text calls “ that king 
Ahaz”—it isa dark picture that begins with sin and ends 
with ruin, 

It is not pleasant nor easy to give children a truthful 
impression of a character so unrelieved by one ray of good- 
ness or hope; it should not be done in a way to exaggerate 
or make tragical his story, nor should it be tempered or 
shaded by apology. The Bible gives facts, let us teach facts, 
and encourage the children to reason and think justly. We 
are not only to store the memory with Bible truth, but also 
to inculcate habits of reflection. Children are not slow to 
exercise judgment and express opinions upon the acts of 
each other; “you ought,” or “ you ought not,” are favorite 
expressions, 80 encourage reflection and opinions upon char- 
acters given as warning or examples. It will be best to give 
a picture of Ahaz in narrative form, and then going over it 
again, let the class help to arrange and analyze what he did 
and its results. 

Explain the title of the lesson, which some child will give 
from the lesson papers. What is wickedness? Call it sin, 
—a plain word which ought to be so often used that every 
child may be sure that all wrong, no matter how trifling it 
may seem, is sin in the sight of God. What is persistent sin? 
The golden text tells us. What did Ahaz do in the time of 
distress? To trespass is to pass over, to break; so Ahaz 
broke God's law more and more, he “transgressed sore 
against the Lord,” he sinned and kept on sinning. We had 
a golden text long ago about “evil men andseducers” ? So 
Ahaz’s, persistent wickedness means he grew “worse and 
worse.” 

The very first, thing we are told about him is, he did not 
do right in the sight of God. He walked in the ways of 
wicked kings, he made images for Baal, he offered sacrifices 
and incense to idols; yes, he even had his own son burned 
in the fire fora heathen god named Moloch. Perhaps you 
can get or make a picture of this idol, and tell of the furnace 
under or within, andchildren laid in its fiery arms. Tell 
this not to terrify, but carefully to explain, the horrors of 
heathen worship, and contrast with the picture of the saviours 
arms held out to bless little children, and his voice saying: 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

Ahaz built altars and temples and statues on the high hills 
and under the green trees for all the people to come and 
worship. Was that the way for his country to be blessed 
with plenty and peace? Whose law did Ahaz transgress ? 
God had said, who ever would let his son pass through the fire 
to Moloch should be stoned to death. Would the people 
rise up and stone their king? They had sinned with him; 
but God had said, “ If the people kill him noi, I set my face 
against that man.” How dreadful for God's angry face to 
be against a sinner. We are told that Ahaz “ provoked 
to anger the God of his fathers.” How quickly was Uzziah 
punished for hissin? But in Ahaz's time, king and people 
had all sinned, and God “ brought Judah low.” 

Instead of such days of peace and plenty as when the 
good Bible-king taught and ruled, enemies came to fight. 
The people of Israel (show on map) came and carried off 
great crowds of prisoners, men and women and little chil- 
dren, and marched them away to be slaves. A good prophet 
begged the people of Israel to send them back, so they gave 
them clothes and shoes, and helped them all back to Judah 
again. Does it not seem asif Ahaz and all the people would 
have turned to God after that? No, Ahaz did not think of 
asking God to help. (Show Assyria on map.) Hesent to 
heathen kings to help him. Enemies came and took his 
cities and all the villages around. 

Ahaz took the treasures out of the temple and his own 
palace, and gave them to the king of Assyria to pay for his 
help, but that only made him poorer and in more distress. 
Then he offered sacrifices to the idol gods his enemies wor- 
shiped, and said: “ Their gods help them, perhaps they will 





help me.” Could a stone image hear us cry, or see on; 
trouble? Who does see every tear? Who would hay, 
helped Ahaz if he had repented? What did faithful Ag 
say to God about his help when the multitude came agains 
him? Did he hear and help? Ahaz only sinned more and 
more, and had more and more trouble. The heathen gods 
were the ruin of him and of all his people. 

What would you think if some wicked men should go int 
a church, break up the pulpit, tear the Bible, break to pieces 
the collection boxes and the communion service, and they 
fasten up the doors of the church so no one could get in! 
That is just what King Ahaz did. He broke to pieces the 
altars in the temple, carried away the silver and gold and 
brass, and shut the doors so the priests could not go in. 
God’s holy temple, where he said the light should alway, 
burn before him, and the altar of incense where the fire wa: 
not to go out, was all dark and cold and still; no priest there 
in holy garments, no light, no sound of praise, no offering 

Where did the people worship? How did they worship’ 
Their wicked king had built altars, where smoking incense 
went to strange gods, in the street corners of Jerusalem, and 
inevery city in all the country of Judah, on hills and under 
every tree where it seemed as if people could come together 
You can review the career of Ahaz by letting the children 
answer questions until you have made a list on the black. 
board of the evil things he did. This may be made very 
impressive by drawing a stairway beginning with sin, and 
writing on each downward step each sin as named, and put. 
ting ruin at the last ; below that, as on a flatstone, write Dead, 
this King Ahaz. Tell of his burial not in the sepulchre of 
the kings. Above all this, write His acts and all his ways, 
They are written. 

In questioning upon his acts and all his ways, another 
exercise, not less impressive for being old, would be to let 
the children tell how many of the ten commandments he 
broke. The primary class is the place where the command. 
ments should be taught thoroughly and so called up in 
whole or in part as often as appropriate. Such children us 
are old enough coald talk and think of this at home, and, 
securing help there, might bring on slips of paper their 
answers next week. 

But more important than the way to show Ahaz’s guilt, is 
to teach the warning against starting or going on, in the 
downward steps of sin, and the practical application tr 
heart and conscience. All children will tell you that itis 
easier to go down stairs than up, to slide down hill than to 
climb. A very common picture perhaps accessible to many 
was originally the scene of travelers clambering up and 
others coming down the sides of Mount Vesuvius, the same 
picture has been used in books for children called Hard 
Work and Easy Work, illustrating this point in our lesson. 
Is it easy to stop going down? How far have you gone’ 
How many commandments have you broken? 

My acts—all my ways. They are written. Whose eye sees 
them? Will God be angry forever with those who break 
his law? God is angry with sin, but he pities and wants to 
save the sinner. We know that even to wicked Ahaz he sent 
a message. He told a good prophet named Isaiah to go and 
meet Ahaz by a pool of water in Jerusalem and talk with 
him. Isaiah told him the very words of God, that he need 
not be afraid of the kings coming against him, for in a few 
years they should be destroyed. Ahaz would not believe 
but even then Isaiah told him of One who should come whose 
name should be Immanuel, which means “ God with us.” 

You know how he came and lived and died, and that all 
oursins, though written in the book of remembrance, wil 
be blotted out if we repent and believe. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


The remark in verse 21 that ‘“‘ Ahaz took away a portiou 
out of the house of the Lorp, and out of the house of the 
king, and of the princes,” reminds one of the parallel lately 
exhibited in the Turkish provinces, to some extent, in thei 
efforts to resist the Russian invasion. 

The wretched system of tax-gathering in Turkey would 
not allow of any certainty in ordinary times, much less it 
raising extraordinary war revenues. The most comm 
method of collecting taxes is to sell the tax, with the right 
and power to collect, to some one who can pay down a gro# 
sum, and then leave him to extort what he pleases or wha! 
he can from the miserable subjects. And he generally make 
a very profitable job of it—unless perhaps he grows to 
rich, and is summoned to Constantinople to disgorge, unde 
threat or penalty of almost any infliction, even death, whic 
can always be brought about by accusing him of some real 
or pretended indirection or of an alleged maligning of tht 
prophet. The suffering and oppression of the poor subjec's 
however, is almost beyond belief. The wasting of the amout! 
actually paid over by this tax-farmer to his superiors, be/0!* 
it finally reaches the imperial treasury, is another matte 
that will stand much reflection, but it needs no comment bert 

Naturally a war exigency calls for contributions (euph* 
mistically, free-will offerings) from all the faithful; #04 
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agents go to all the provincial cities, and “take away a 
portion out of the houses”—families this time—of the 
princely subjects, including those who live on the revenues 
of the mosques. The Hebrew word for “take away,” in 
this case, is the appropriate one for taking plunder or spoil. 


Details of the modes of contribution need not be entered 
into here; but we may say that the means applied for rais- 
ing money at the less scrupulous church fairs do not surpass 
the Oriental methods in ingenuity or variety. The climax 
was reached when the grand shrine of Muhammed at Mecca 
was to be opened, and its treasures taken out to be expended 
in defending the sacred religion of the prophet in this holy 
war against the assailing infidels, This treasury was the 
receptacle of the offerings of devout pilgrims, and had not 
been opened for centuries. It doubtless contained a vast 
amount of money and other treasures—if all reports were 
true, enough to sink the whole Turkish indebtedness and 
furnish a surplus of the sinews of war sufficient to annihi- 
late any material equipment that the whole Russian empire 
could draw from its vast resources, 

Whether the treasury was opened, or whether if opened 
the hopes of the Muslims were realized, we have no direct 
evidence; but this would be as nearly a parallel to Ahaz’s 
taking a portion out of the house of the Lorp as could be 
found, except that it would hardly be considered sacrilegious 
in such an emergency. Mecca is the holiest spot on earth 
for a Muslim; and any one of a different faith found there 
would be slain without scruple. 

Speculation as to the real amount in the Mecca treasury 
is not very certain of result; but the Muslims are generally 
the most sincere people of the East, and doubtless their 
contributions have been large. Comparing Mecca with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, though its 
pilgrims are less numerous, it should have an immense reve- 
nue. The remonstrances of the Church of England bishop, 
Gobat, at Jerusalem, with the Greek patriarch, endeavoring 
to induce the latter to suppress the miserable juggle of the 
annual holy fire, brought out the fact that each pilgrim left 
at the Greek shrines, on an average, at least not far from 
ten pounds sterling, perhaps as much as twenty. 

“Made him altars in every corner of Jerusalem,” in verse 
24, brings up instantly the state of Athens in St. Paul’s 
time. But coupling this statement with the other in verse 
23, that ‘he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus,” we may 
find a better parallel by going still farther east, to the 
extreme edge of Asia, and taking a few illustrations from Dr. 
Edkins's book entitled ‘‘ Religion in China: ” 


“The temples are very numerous [t.¢., “in a Chinese 
city ’’], belonging as they do to three religions. They are 
of allsizes and descriptions. . . . I have in my recollection 

. a town with a large population built at the foot of a 
hill in the eastern silk region of China. The hill, formed of 
a bright red stone, is crowned with a pagoda, commanding 
an extensive view. On entering the adjoining, temple, the 
visitor passes through some neatly furnished rooms, in which 
he sees a series of Buddhist idols of clay, with their custom- 
ary expression of benevolence and thoughtfulness. Beyond 
them is a fountain dedicated to some divinity, and a cave 
where images of the Goddess of Mercy, Kwan-yin (the 
Kanon of the Japanese), and of her two attendants,’are seen 
set up in niches in the rock, At one end of the town, in 
the plain below, is a ruinous temple, in much worse condi- 
tion than its fellow upon the hill. On each side of Buddha 
stands a row of clay statues, representing the Devas of 
Hindu mythology, with their Sanscrit names. Here are 
Brahma, Indra, Shakra, and other divinities, so well known 
in the land which boasts its 300,000,000 of gods. These are 
a part of the assembly that honors'Buddha by reverent atten- 
tion and offerings of flowers.” 

“The Chinese quietly adopted all three religions . . 
and now they exist side by side not only in the same locality, 
but, what is more extraordinary, in the belief of the same 
individuals. It is quite a common thing in China for the 
same person to conform to all the three modes of worship. 
The flexibility is very convenient to the governing power 
in the state. Any divinity they may wish to have wor- 
shiped by the common people will be admitted at once into 
their pantheon without difficulty. While theycomply with 
the will of their governors, they also feel superstitious rev- 
erence for the new god.” 

Such a picture helps us to realize Ahaz’s fearful success in 
perverting the people, better than anything now existing in 
Palestine: though even there it is not at all difficult to estab- 
lish a newshrine of a prophet or saint. 

The mention of the “sepulchres of the kings of Israel” 
in verse 27, brings to mind the nest of rock tombs near 
Jerusalem now known as the “tombs of the kings;” but 
nothing is really known on the subject. Doubtless all tombs 
of the times of the kings that were very close to Jerusalem 
are buried—perhaps deep under the mass of ruin that lies 
from forty to eighty feet above even the Jerusalem of Herod, 
but certainly in oblivion. The excavations in the area of 
the old grounds of the Knights of St. John, near the Holy 


the present surface of the ground; and those do not date 
half-way back to the time of Christ. For specimens of 
royal tombs we must go to Egypt or up to Sidon, or over to 
Cyprus. But the vast sleeping-places of the dead about 
Jerusalem, old and new, those costly and hewn in the solid 
rock, or the shallow grave of poverty in the heaps of ruin, 
are places where rank is altogether obliterated. The costli- 
ness of the tomb, or the rich deposited treasures, only tempted 
a sooner rifling; and were there any choice or envy in the 
matter, it might fall upon the quiet Jewish graves on the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, overlooking the Holy City, 
humble and secure from plundering. Yet as one walks in 
the enclosure called the Garden of Gethsemane, he treads 
upon stone ‘steps that not long ago were tombstone slabs in 
this same Jewish burial-place. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





Assyria distresses Judah. | 
Mouse of the Lord closed. | 
Anger of the Lord provoked. 
Zeal in sin till death. } 
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When 
Ahaz was You are } 
In trouble | 
H He sought Seek | 
Help from | 
False gods. The Lord. | 
THE RESULT: 
| ‘RUIN. DELIVERANCE. | 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY THE BEV. W. W. NEWTON. 


Coytinvayce 1x Evri.—Automatism is the latest philo- 
sophical explanation of many of our human actions, and is a 
theory as to the activity of matter. Things originate them- 
selves, and keep on going as if by machinery, and in a 
mechanical way. An old metaphysician tells the story of a 
postman who used to go to sleep while walking over a moor 
with his letters in his hand. He habitually did this at a 
certain point of his long route. Therefore it was claimed 
the nerves which ruled his feet and were worked on by his 
will moved mechanically, since he was asleep while he 
walked, and was, therefore, unconscious. Some writers 
write and some ladies knit—mechanically. They seem to 
get started, and then they go on without much thought. So 
Miss Bertha Von Hillern—round and round and round she 
goes,with the band of music playing a quick tune to help her 
keep up to her work. She continues in her walk by habit, 
almost unconsciously, and may be thinking all the while of 
ten thousand other things with her mind and will, while 
her feet persistently keep on in the path laid out for them. 


A Necuiectrep Cuastentnc.—The blacksmith takes the 
red-hot iron and bends it over the* curve in the anvil. 
Every second it is cooling off, and is becoming more and 
more fixed and rigid. If he leaves off hammering while 
the iron is red-hot, it will be too late to bend it into shape. 
A blacksmith never neglects the horse-shoe when it comes 
out of the coals. That is the critical moment in the history 
of the horse-shoe: it is also the critical moment to the black- 
smith’s skill and power. 


Ture Use or TrovusLe.—Here is a little plant, small and 
stunted, growing under the shade of a broad-spreading 
oak; and this little plant values the shade which covers it, 
and greatly does it esteem the quiet rest which its noble 
friend affords. But a blessing is designed for this little 
plant, for there comes along the woodman, and with his 
sharp axe fells the oak. The plant weeps and cries: 
* My shelter is departed: every rough wind will blow upon 
me, and every storm will seek to uproot me.” No, no!” 
saith the angel of that flower: “now will the sun get at 
thee; now will the shower fall on thee in more copious 
abundance than before; now thy stunted form shall spring 
up into loveliness, and thy flower, which could never have 
expanded itself to perfection, shall now laugh in the eun- 
shine, and men shall say: ‘How greatly hath that plant 
increased! How glorious hath become its beauty through 
the removal of that which was its shade and its delight !’” 
says Mr. Spurgeon. 


The old legends of Rome tell us a story about King Tar- 
quin the Proud and a sibyl, or prophetess. It seems she 
brought the king nine volumes of prophecy, and begged him 
to read them, as they would tell him of the future, and 
warn him concerning his future troubles. He laughed the 
old creature to scorn. Thereupon she disappeared, burned 
three of the volumes, and returned with the remaining six. 
Again the king mocked and derided her, and again she dis- 
appeared. This time she burned three more of the books, 
and returned with the others. The king was so much 
impressed with her earnestness that he purchased the parch- 
ments and studied them, exclaiming, as he discovered their 





be consumed ; for if three volumes give me so much knowl- 
edge, what would not nine have done?” 


A Dertant CargEr.— A memorable incident in the his- 
tory of the Emperor Julian (the Apostate) was his attempt 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. He wished to make it 
a splendid monument to his reign, and to defeat the proph- 
ecy of Jesus. He expended vast sums upon this object; 
but the work was not successful. Volumes of fire breaking 
forth from the subterranean vaults which had been opened, 
destroyed the unfinished labors, and frightened the work- 
men. Relessing the Jews from their heavy impositions, 
and exciting their fanaticism in the work, and receiving 
from them numerous contributions and personal labor, he 
was yet compelled to abandon the undertaking. Gibbon is 
compelled to record these facts: and he does not assume to 
say or hint that the obstacles were not supernatural.” 
Bishop Butler tells us. 


A DisnoyorepD Exp.—Destruction is the work of hate: 
preservation is the work of love. On thereturn of Charles 
the Second to the throne of England, in the reaction in favor 
of monarchy at the period of the Restoration, the body 
of Oliver Cromweil was dragged from its tomb and dishon- 
ored, to show the hatred of the people towards the regicide 
and establisher of the Republic. In the same way Wick- 
liffe’s bones were burnt and the ashes thrown into the river 
Avon, to show the way in which he was hated by his ene- 
mies. On the other hand, the body of Cardinal Carlo Bor- 
romeo was embalmed by the people of Milan in Italy, and 
was placed in the crypt of the Cathedral of Milan, where it 
is still viewed by curious tourists. He was so beloved by 
the people of Milan for his faithfulness to them during the 
plague which visited their city, that they would not let his 
body disappear when he died, but have kept it in the very 
heart of the Cathedral, as a sign that he was still among 
them. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


V.19. The Lord brought Judah low. They had lately 
been high in wealth and power; but God found means to 
take them down and make them as despicable as they had 
been formidable. They that will not humble themselves 
under the word of God will justly be humbled by his judg- 
ments. Iniquity brings men low.— Henry. 


He made Judah naked. The Lord himself was the glory 
and defense of Judah; but Ahaz, by seducing his sakieoks 
from his worship and service, had degraded them, stripped 
them of all their ornament, deprived them of all their pro- 
tection, and left them defenceless and contemptible in the 
hands of their feeblest enemies.—Scott, 


Evil is more easily propagated than good. For two hun- 

dred years the people in Judah had kept themselves free 

from idolatry and heathen abominations, and yet Abaz suc- 

ceeded in a short time in filling the land with these (Isa. 1: 

S. 4 The higher a people stands, the lower it may fall.— 
lar ke. 


As Ahaz’s sin debased them, so it exposed them. It made 
them naked to their shame; for it exposed them to contempt, 
asamanunclothed. It made them naked to their danger; 
for it exposed them to assaults,as a man unarmed. Sin 
strips men.— Henry. 


If aman could be wicked and a villain to himself alone, 
the mischief would beso much the more tolerable. But the 
case 18 much otherwise. The guilt of the crime lights upon 
one, but the example of it sways a multitude. Especially is 
this true if the criminal be of note or eminence. For the 
fall of such an one by any temptation (be it never so plausi- 
ble) is like that of a principal stone or stately pillar, tum- 
bling from a lofty eminence into the deep mire of the street. 
It does not only plunge and sink into the black dirt itself; 
it also dashes or bespatters ali that are about it, or near it, 
when it falls —South. 


V. 20. Distressed him, but strengthened him not. Notwith- 
standing the temporary relief which Tilgath-pilneser afforded 
him by the conquest of Damascus and the slaughter of Rezin 
(2 Kings 16: 9), little advantage resulted from it, for Tilgath- 
pilnescer spent the winter in voluptuous revelry at Damas- 
cus, and theconnection formed with the Assyrian king waa 
eventually a source of new and greater calamities and 
humiliation to the kingdom of Judah (v. 23) — Rawlinson. 


V. 21. Took away a portion out of the house. That Ahaz 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser is attested, besides our pas- 
sage and the report in 2 Kings 16: 7-9, also by the Assyrian 
monuments.— Lange. 


_V. 24. Cut in pieces the vessels. As is stated more pre- 
cisely in 2j[Kings 16: 17, he broke out the sides of the bases, 
removed the lavers from them, transferred the sea from the 
brazen oxen to a stone pavement, etc.—Lange. 


Shut up the doors of the house of the Lord. In order 
to put an end to Jehovah-worship in the temple, which 
he regarded as superfluous, since he had erected altars at the 
corners of all the streets of Jerusalem, and in all the cities 
of Jadah.— Keil. . 


The temple worship was suspended, the lamps put out, 
and the doors shut, to prevent the priests from entering. 
The Jews still celebrate a yearly fast in commemoration of 
this time of affliction —Rawlinson. 


Made him altars in every corner of Jerusalem. Among 
these altars is included the new altar of burnt offering in 
the court (2 Kings 16: 10-16), built at the command of 
Ahaz by the priest Uriah after the pattern of the idol altar 








Sepulchre, disclosed a church and tombs forty feet beneath 





contents: “ Alas, alas that I ever suffered the others to 


at Damascus.— Lange, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Alton, Ill., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, in the First Baptist Church. 


common German method the article is thrown into the 
form of a personal letter. It reads: 

My dear Friend: You lay before me the article of the 
beloved consistorialrath, Dr. Dibelius, of Dresden, in which 
he recommends, to be sure, our class-schools, but thinks 
that the introduction of their name, ‘“ Sunday-school,” 
produced harm at the start, and, where retained, has 
damaged the thing itself. 


Augusta, Ga.. Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 A. m., in Y. M. C, A, Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pr. u., in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 pr, u., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Union Meeting for the study of the Sunday- 
school lesson every Saturday noon, from 12 to 1 p.m.,in the 
rooms of the Y. M. ©, A. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3r.m, Led by the Rev, R. R. 
Meredith. 

Burlington, Iowa, Union Normal class the first and third Wednesday 
evenings of each month. 

Carbondale, Ill. Union Normal Class for study of Chautauqua lessons 
every Monday evening. Conducted by C, W. Jerome. 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m., in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 rp. m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 Pp. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class in the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Hudson, N. Y., Union Mesting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
4p. m.,in Y, M. 0, A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. ©. P..Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Union meeting for Bible Study every Saturday, 
from 10.15 to 12 a. m., in Y. M. C. A. Parlor, Conducted by the Rev. 
H. N. Herrick. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
p. m., in the First Presbyterian Church, 

Newburyport, Mass., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thurs- 
day evening, in the Y.M.C. A, Rooms. Conducted by the Rev. J. 
T. Beckley. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4P. u., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 rp. m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Lecture-room. 

Ottawa, Kansas, Teachers’ Normal class on the first and third Tuesday 
evenings of each month, in the different churches, 


Peoria, Ill., Normal Class meets weekly. Conducted by Miss Mary 
G. Burdett, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening in the Y. M. ©, A. Parlor, 


Rockford, Ill., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Monday at 
7.30 p.m., in the Y. M, C.A, Rooms, 


Springfield, Ill., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
noon, in the Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street, conducted by J. H. 
Brookes, D.D. English 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets for Insti- 
tute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, at the Rooms of 
the Y.M.C. A. German 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets third 
Monday evening of each month, at the Y. M C, A, Rooms. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. m., in the Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 


Now, my dear! you know that I have an opinion quite 
the contrary. What the Sunday-school has become 
among us, it has so become through the new name. 
Dibelius himself has taken no offense at its manner of 
working here, and I have had personal experience that in 
my own church the “Sunday-school ” has, by God’s bless- 
ing, achieved a progress quite other than the “children’s 
services” about here, although it bears the name objected 
to. The name is altogether an English invention: an 
English idea is attached to it, and it came over to us with 
But I do not find anything out of the 
I emphasize the ZHnglish less than the 
In respect to the example and work of Christ, 
national origin does not come very deeply into considera- 
We are all together one in Christ Jesus, and it is 
always harmful to talk of national things and national 
emulation when the thing of real moment is to seek the 
one Lord and the one heart. 

We have adopted class-instruction on Sunday under the 
Before that there was nothing 
of the sort in Germany. All the churches, as far as they 
were willing to avail themselves of class-instruction, 
accepted it under this name in 1863. All the others, 
which then held aloof, have not taken offense at the name, 
but at class-instruction by male and female teachers. 
They might otherwise, indeed, have introduced a “chil- 
dren’s service” in classes, but they have not done so. 
Sunday-school, however, is also something different from 
children’s service per se. The idea of a service excludes 
such class-instruction. It demands only the teaching of 
the pastor and the prayers of the children. 
the “Sunday-school” just this: not to suppress the 
school, By means of the arrangement in classes, in addi- 
tion to the service for which the liturgy serves, the lady 
teachers educate, teach, question: the children converse 
with their teachers: they stand to them in a relation of 
free-will obedience. The Sunday-school is a delightful 
intercourse between teachers and children. 
to be; and this is the essence of a Sunday-school. They 
It is this peculiarity which makes 
the Sunday-school attractive to the children. Only by 
that means is the love of the children waked up towards 
their “Fraulein” [Miss]; which is the charm and excel- 
lence of the whole institution; since where love is, seed- 
corn will be preserved and spring up. 

The name Sunday-school is also better understood and 
To a service—though it has 
its name from the children—children of two or three 
years are not sent: for them also to sing and speak and 
learn other good things according to their age, gives them 
an impression of usefulness, which is well understood. 
And why should the process not be called a Sunday- 
school? Is it not, then, a German word (Sonntagsschule), 
although it sounds like the English word school? Nobody 
in Holland takes offense at it, though, as it appears, it 
went thither by the German way. The school in the 
church—that is its meaning: education and teaching in 
connection with singing and prayer—that is its character: 
since they are only children, and since lady teachers are 
the assisting forces, nothing merely pastoral and sacra- 
mental can fasten upon it. 
instruction, combined with prayer and devotion in the 
house of God. I have already said before this, that it 
would dafnage the existing Sunday-schools if the name 
were taken away. They would fall back again into the 
monotony of the old children’s service, in which the other 
is withered up. The Sunday-school is therefore signifi- 
cant in later time, since it a/so teaches, wins and educates: 


English examples. 


name “ Sunday-school.” 


learn, question, obey. 


clearer to the congregation. 


It is a people’s children’s 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, from 12 to 1 o'clock Pp. m. 
Led by the Hon, Vice-Chancellor Blake, 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon. 
day, at 6 rp. u., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 





for the children, to whom school is a well-known idea, 
and to which they go of their free will; for the teachers, 
who by that means hold a place of honor in its service, 
and are not merely a handle on the pitcher, but the pitcher 
itself, which is only filled beforehand by good preparation ; 
for the people, who, attracted by the idea of a school, are 
in turn bound together and brought into sympathy with 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND ITS NAME, 


The following is translated for The Sunday School 
Times from the Sonntagsschulfreund, published in Berlin. 
It shows at once the progress of the Sunday-school idea 
in Germany, and its peculiar points of collision with the 
German mind, It speaks better for itself than anything 
which could be said by way of comment, and it can hardly 
be read bya true friend of the Sunday-school without 


the substance of the service. 

The emulation of the public school will be diverted, as 
the Sunday-school is in the church; and will be appeased 
by the lively and fresh sort in which it is turned to 
advantage. In the Sunday-school lies an active character; 
in the children’s service one merely passive. 
former in our time wins there as everywhere. The Chris- 
tian is what we ought to emphasize; and national preju- 





awaking his delight and thankfulness, According toa 





vincial and local Jesus-realms, we ought to put away. 
There is only one Lord, and this One is risen for us and 
for all. 





MR. BURNELL IN ASIA. 


Mr. K. A, Burnell writes from Hong Kong, China, under 
date of December 12, 1877. Up to that time he had 
worked thirty days in Japan and forty-two in China, thir- 
teen cities of the latter country having been visited. On 
Christmas he expected to begin a campaign of a hundred 
days inIndia. He is gratified at the results of his Chinese 
and Japanese efforts. A girls’ school in Canton is thus 
described : 

“ For two mornings I was present at the worship of the 
native school of forty girls and a dozen women, the latter 
being Bible readers and helpers, under the direction of the 
Missea Mayer and Miss Cruch of the Presbyterian Mission. 
The truth seemed to take hold, and at the close (Miss 
Cruch interpreting) those that were ready to come to Christ 
and desired prayers were asked to rise. One after another 
got up till seven were on their feet, and tears filled the 
eyes of the grateful teachers. The second morning nine 
arose. What is being done for the salvation of China’s 
millions is blessed as far as it goes, one of the teachers 
using “ precious” concerning her work. But how little it 
is! There are four hundred millions in China, and less 
than four hundred missionaries.” 

This great need of workers Mr, Burnell further empha- 
sizes thus: 

“ During the past thirty days I have held meetings in five 
Chinese cities, each of them more populous than Chicago 
(the five having fully three millions), and but twenty- 
five families of missionaries in them all. There are more 
than twenty-five cities in China as large, without a single 
missionary. China has nine provinces (like our largest 
states) with a population of one hundred and fifty millions, 
and not a single Protestant missionary. Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and Detroit have a united population 
of one million, but these provinces one hundred and fifty 
times as many; nearly four times as many as the whole of 
North America. In all there are four hundred millions in 
China, one eighth of the earth’s population, and less than 
five hundred missionaries.” 

Mr. Burnell urges churches and Sunday-schools to 
encourage that spirit which shall lead at last one member 
of each to devote his life to missionary work. To chil- 
dren and primary teachers he addresses this letter from 
Shanghai: 

“The great bronze idol Diabutse has been worshiped 
by fifty millions. In advance of me, as I approached, was 
a mother with her babe on her back; she bowed again and 
again, turning with a mother’s smile, that her little child 
of a half-year might so early learn idolatry. A company 
of priests but a few yards away were in sight, bowing, and 
ringing bells, and going the rounds of a senseless devotion. 
There are twelve, and two of them are smooth-faced boys, 
being taught to be priests. In our American primary 
classes, there must be nearly a million children. Is it not 
quite reasonable that one in fifty should be trained for 
Christ’s work in China, where there are four hundred mill- 
ions for whom he died? This would put twenty thousand 
in training at once for earth’s only real joy, glorifying 
Christ. Fellow-workers, this is in your hand, and surely 
God will hold you responsible if those plastic minds are 
not fashioned for his glory.” 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—The Presbyterian Church of Collinsville, Ill, issued 
at the close of the year a complete record of the attend- 
ance, punctuality, and contributions of every teacher 
and scholar during the previous year. This record was 
duplicated by the electric pen, and practically gave each 
scholar and teacher a manuscript record of the twelve- 
month. There were five conversions from the school during 
the year. 

—Many interesting and valuable facts concerning the 
early history of the Methodist Sunday-schools in Balti- 
more and vicinity have been gathered by “a scholar of 
1817,” who has put them into a neat pamphlet, issued by 
Mr. Henry F. Cook, of Baltimore. The following is the 
earliest record of the establishment of schools in Baltimore: 
“Tt is recorded in Griffith’s ‘Annals of Baltimore,’ a book 
of local authority, published in 1829, under date of 1787: 
Mr. Asbury and the Council of the Methodist Church make 
some progress in establishing Sunday-schools for persons 
of all descriptions free of expense. Bishop Asbury, and 
other early Methodist writers, record the same important 
fact. Following this important movement, the next record, 
in regard to time,’relates to the ‘Second Baptist Church’ of 
Baltimore, located on Fell’s Point, of which ‘the Rev. 
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Members’ Manual, published by said church, it is recorded | of the Evangelist (Episcopal), the Third Baptist, the 
that ‘a Sabbath-school was formed in that church in 1804, | German Street Presbyterian, and the Ebenezer and St, 


the first in Baltimore, and probably the third in the United 
States, which, with some interruptions, has continued to 
the present time.’” 

—The annual report of the Pilgrim Chapel of the Church 
of the Pilgrims (Dr. R. 8S. Storrs’s), Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
printed in a neat pamphlet. On February 1, 1876, the 
Warren Street Mission was adopted by the Church of the 
Pilgrims as the Pilgrim Chapel. At that time the total 
membership of the Sunday-school was 201. On January 
1, 1877, it was 549, and on January 1. 1878, 725. The 
average attendance is 587. For the year 1877 the total 
disbursements for the Chapel were $5,299.75. The super- 
intendent (Mr. George A. Bell), leader of singing, organist, 
and sexton receive salaries, that of the former being $1000. 
A small sum was also paid for Bible-readers’ services. 
During 1877 forty-five persons united with the Church of 
the Pilgrims, from the Chapel, on profession, and eighteen 
more were received the first Sunday of 1878. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hall lectured on the missionary 
work of the American Sunday School Union in Lincoln 
Hall, Washington, on January 28. Justice Strong presided. 
In connection therewith the Rev. John McCullagh, super- 
intendent of missions in the Southern Department, recalled 
the notable meeting in Washington on February 16, 1831, 
in behalf of the same society, at which Daniel Webster, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, William Wirt, and Felix Grundy 
spoke or sent letters. During the fifty-three years of the 
home mission work of the society, says Mr. McCullagh, it 
has organized some sixty-four thousand nine hundred 
schools, aided over ninety-six thousand others, gathered 
in two million seven hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
children, and spent two million three hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars in missionary operations. 


—A Nebraska missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union writes concerning the Omaha Indian girl who wrote 
the article on “ Life among the Indians:” “I have known 
her ever since she was the ‘child in blankets’ spoken of by 
herself, and while she was a member of the mission school. 
From the wild girl of the forest, trained in Indian customs 
and superstitions, she has become the amiable, intelligent 
Christian lady she now is. Last fall, Albert Bushnell, 
D D., of Sterling, la., with my fellow-missionary Gage and 
myself, spent a day and night on the Omaha Reservation ; 
and at the house of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, their mission- 
ary, we met her, and witnessed this evidence of the trans- 
forming power of Christianity. We are greatly encour- 
aged in our work in Nebraska. Meetings are held in our 
schools with good success. One was organized by me in an 
out-of-the-way place where there was not one professed 
Christian to superintend it, and so the teacher of the day- 
school took it. Soon she felt her need of the religion she 
teaches, and now, with her husband, enjoys it.” 


—The guild of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, of which the 
Rev. W. W. Newton is rector, projected a course of lec- 
tures on Sunday-school work, which is now in progress. The 
lectures are delivered in the church at four o’clock every 
Thursday afternoon. The speakers and subjects are as 
follows: Paillips Brooks, D.D., on “ The Sunday-school 
Work ;” the Rev. George W. Shinn, on “The Church Year, 
the Basis of Unity in Sunday-school Instruction; ” the 
atev. Percy Browne, on “ Knowledge of Children’s Charac- 
ter a Necessary Element in the Sanday-school Teacher ; ” 
the Rev. George J. Prescott, on “How to Study the Les- 
son;” the Rev. H. F. Allen,-on “ Sunday-school Instruc- 
tion, the Pathway to the Church;” the Rev. W. W. 
Newton, on “ The Week-day Work of the Sunday-school 
Teacher; ” the Right Rev. B. H. Paddock, on “ The Sun- 
day-school the Supplement of Home ‘Instruction, not the 
Substitute for it.” It is thought that these lectures will 
do something toward the adoption of a united plan of 
Sunday-school instruction in the Episcopal churches of 
Massachus ts. 


Y.EBes 


—The Executive Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the state of New York is pushing the 
work of visitation and organization by personal effort, and 
through their state secretary, the Rev. George A. Hall, 
Thirty-eight cities and town have been visited, and Mr. 
Hall has conducted one district and twenty-five local con- 
lerences, Sixteen persons have been engaged by the com- 
mittee, without, expense, to aid in this work. A series of 
nine district conferences commenced at Utica on Feb- 
ruary 12, 

—Arrangements have been made by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Philadelphia for a series of Union 
Gospel Meetings among the churches in the south-eastern 
part of the city. Trinity, the Old Swedes’, and the Church 





Paul’s Methodist churches are united in the movement. 
The first week’s services began on Sunday, February 10, 
and were held every evening in the German Street Pres- 
byterian Church. In thesecond week, the Ebenezer Metho- 
dist Church will be the place. <A large choir leads the 
singing. 

—The Union Prayer-Meetings held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall at Cincinnati during the Week 
of Prayer were accompanied by special evening services in 
most of the city churches. So much interest was awak- 
ened that the union services at the hall were continued 
during the next week. The topic for these additional 
meetings was prayer for the churches of the city. In some 
of the churches special services have been continued up 
to the present week with quite favorable results. Taken 
altogether, there is at present quite an active and earnest 
religious interest pervading the churches of the city, in 
fostering which the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
doing its utmost. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a os ° 


Religion in China. By Joseph Edkins, DD. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.—lInterest in the several Oriental 
religions has been so quickened of late years by the dis- 
cussions concerning the “science of comparative religion,” 
that more than one volume which attracted little attention at 
the time of its first iseue is now lifted into larger promi- 
nence, and its real value is clearly recognized. Here, for 
example, is a new and much enlarged edition of a work 
which first appeared in 1859, and has been for some time 
out of print. Several chapters have been added, and the 
whole revised or rewritten. It contains a brief account of 
the three religions of the Chinese, with observations on the 
prospects of Christian conversion amongst that people. The 
book is full of valuable information and mature thought. 
The tenets and practices of Taouism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism are well and briefly explained, and the reception 
that European and American literature and doctrine meet 
at the hands of Chinese literary men is well treated. The 
book is not of a popular cast, but is written for thinking 
people. Christianity is shown as making sure progress in 
China: at first slow, then rapid. A valuable portion of the 
book consists in its scattered exhibitions of the soberer 
thoughts and feelings of the more intelligent Chinese, as 
distinct from any scheme of recognized general tenets of 
belief. The Oriental love of subtle speculation must neces- 
sarily produce no end of private creeds; and to have an 
insight into these, especially when formed independent of 
the diffused gospel light under which European and Ameri- 
can free-thinking opinions or beliefs grow up, is at once 
interesting and highly instructive. As the Eastern Asiatic 
religions are to all appearance disconnected utterly from the 
Jewish or Western Asiatic religions, it is an interesting study 
to know what ideas are assimilated by private speculation 
or common sense from such material. The view taken by 
this author of the scope of his work is wider than the work 
itself; it is evidently contemplated by him as an indirect 
contribution to the comparative study of religions in the 
history of our race; asubject the most interesting of any 
out of the domain of pure truth. (8vo, pp. 260, cloth.) 


Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia, and Register of Important 
Events for 1876. New York: D. Appleton & Co—On the 
completion of the Messrs. Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia, in 1863, the publishers wisely determined to issue, on 
the same general plan, an annual cyclopwdia, which should 
continue, year by year, the political, religious, scientific, 
and other records of the larger work. The American Cyclo- 
pedia, whose sixteenth volume appeared in 1875, and is the 
present “ Appletons’ Cyclopmdia,” of course made its prede- 
cessor a superannuated work, notwithstanding its freshness 
as compared with certain other treasuries of general informa- 
tion. It likewise superseded and incorporated the several 
annual cyclopedias, of which a dozen or so had appeared. 
But, upon the completion of the new work, an annual cyclo- 
pedia was once more needed. For instance, the name of 
Rutherford B. Hayes did not appear in the body of either 
Johnson’s or Appletons’ cyclopedias. The present volume 
covers the year 1876, one of the most important of recent 
twelvemonths. Itis superior to the previous annual isznes 
in typography, in the use of excellent wood-cut illustrations, 
and in the completeness with which the several subjects are 
treated. It 1s not necessary to recapitulate the leading 
titles, for the events of 1876 are sufficiently fresh in mind; 
but it is enough to say that no considerable occurrence of 
the year will be looked for in vain. One great merit of the 
record lies in the fact that, like Green’s “Short History of 
the English People,” it looks at history upon its social as well 





as its military and civic side. The volume for 1877, which 
may be looked for, we suppose, at a shorter interval, will be 
still more valuable than this, as the events of the year were 
yet more important than those of 1876—including, as they 
did, the settlement of the presidential difficulty, the labor 
riots, and the progress of the Russo-Turkish war. (8vo, 
sheep, pp. iv, 834.) 


The Valley of Baca: A Record of Suffering and Triumph. 
By Jennie Smith. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden.— 
There is given herethe narrative of one, long a bed-ridden 
invalid, whose means of locomotion is a couch on wheels. 
It was written by herself, and is apparently published for the 
sake of self-support. An introduction by the pastor of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Dayton, Ohio, speaks of 
her example and work and suffering as having “led thou- 
sands of Christians to a loftier trust in God and to a more 
absolute soul-rest.” The narrative is simple, and dwells 
more on her mercies than her deprivations, abounding in 
relations of spiritual comforts received in all places, from the 
sick-bed to the joyous camp-meeting. The book especially 
commends itself to brethren and sisters of the Methodist 
communion, who cannot but rejoice at the testimony of this 
sister whose strength the Lord is; who passing through the 
Valley of Baca has made it a well: the rain also filleth the 
pools. (16mo, pp. 288. Cloth.) 


Bessie Harrington's Venture. By Julia A. Mathews. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This ‘ venture” commences 
with an attempt on the part of a young lady teacher in a 
Sunday-school to manage a class of young desperadoes 
deemed hopeless by the school authorities. It ultimates in 
results of great good in the line of practical reformation, 
The story is told with considerable skill, and is well sus- 
tained: so well, indeed, that often the evident lessons in view 
are overshadowed by the reader’s natural interest in the tale. 
The plot, however, is forcibly made subservient to the les- 
sons,—good ones, certainly,—but the author is better as a 
story-writer than as a novelist, (16mo, pp. 368. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 


Poems of Places. Edited by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. Greece and Turkey in Europe. Boston: James R, 
Osgood & Co.—As most of the volumes of this seriese— 
excepting only those relating to countries whose soil or 
clime has generated poems as abundantly as leaves or fruits 
or snow-flakes—this one is rather a collection than a selec- 
tion. But while scarcely an English poem of merit that is 
appropriate is omitted, scarcely any inferior ones are admit- 
ted. Translations, from Homer down, very properly fill 
quite a large portion of the volume. In Byron’s Maid of 
Athens, however, it seems unnecessary to spell Zoe in the 
Greek refrain of each stanza with a sigma. (16mo, pp. 
271, cloth.) 


Artist-Biographies.—Rembrandt. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co.—Of this biography little more need be said than 
that it is executed with the same taste and thoroughness 
that Mr. Sweetser has displayed in the preceding volumes of 
the series. The materials at hand for his use were much 
more abundant and well digested than in several other cases, 
and the separating of fact from fiction was much easier. So 
much the more credit is due for bringing the work within 
the limits of this little volume. (16mo, pp. 162. Cloth, 50 
cents ) 





The Old Looking-Glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Reflec- 
tions. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers.—The Old Looking-Glass is a mental one, 
in which appear Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s reflections in autobio- 
graphic soliloquy. The book is skillfully written and well 
illustrated, and it is pleasant and good in style and morals. 
It is for both boys and girls, and is better than the average 
Sunday-school book. (16mo, pp. 269 Cloth, $1 50.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


Poor Zeru. By F. W. Robinson. 32mo, paper, pp. 125. New York 
Harger & Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 


My Lapy’s Money. By Wilkie Collins. 32mo paper, pp. 216. The 
same. Price, 25 cents. 
A Novel. 


Youne MUSGRAVE, By Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo, paper, pp. 144, 


The same. Price, 40 cents. 

A JEWEL or A Girt. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Queenie.” 8yo, 
paper. pp. 137. Thesame. Price, % cents. 

RENEE AND FRANZ. From the French of Gustave Haller. 16mo, paper, 
pp. 1%. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, + cents. 

PRIMER OF PIANO-FoRT¥ PLAYING. By Franklin Taylor. 18mo,cloth, 
pp. 126. ‘Thesame. Price, 4 cents. 

Tue BEGINNING OF THE MippLe AGEs. By R. W. Church. With 
maps. (Epochs of Modern History) iIsmo, pp. xxii, 226. New 
York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. Price, $1.00. 

A SUMMER VACATION ABROAD. By James B, Converse. Tilustrated. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. 201. Louisville: Converse & Co, Price, $1.50, 

CHRIST HIS OWN WiTNEsS. By the Rev. E. Ballantine. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xii, 312, New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Tur Law or SOWING AND REAPING. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Sq. 
16m0, paper, pp. 29. The same, 


Price, 15 cents. 


Norges ror Breie ReapInes. Edited by S. R. Briggs and John H. 
Elliott. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 262. Toronto: Willard Tract Society 


THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE Cross. By William H. Adams, 16mo 
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cloth, pp. 146. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 


Tue Brace Reaver; vor PoriicScroorw, By the 
author of The Unerring Guide. 16mo, cloth, pp. 338. 
The same. 


ty Clara F. Guernsey. | 
American Sun- 


THe SHAWNER Paisoner. 
16m0, cloth, pp. 429. Philadelphia: 
day School Union, 


EaRLy HisTory Or MerHopist SABBATH SCHOOLS | 
in Baltimore and Vicinity. Compiled by a Sabbath 
scholar of 1817. 16mo, paper, pp. 52. Baltimore 
Henry F. Cook. 





__BUSIN ESS: $ DEPARTMENT. 


ae correct statement of ‘the clrenlanen of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. The edition this week is 26,850 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, 


—_—-- 


Tue Lasor or Love is commended by 
all who desire only a simple gospel sheet 
circulated in their Sunday-schools. Illus- 
trated superbly, and printed on tinted paper. 
Edwin A. Wilsen, publisher, Springfield, 
Ill. Specimen copy free, 

Faitra Latimer gives us a charming 
book of Bible stories, which she calls Dear 
Old Stories Told Once More. The Ameri- 
can Tract Society, N. Y., has issued it with 
forty full-page pictures. This book will 
greatly please and instruct the little ones. 
Large clear type, on nice paper. Price 
$1.25; postage, 10c, Get it at 1512 Chest- 
nut Street, atone ocall 





SPECIAL NOTCES. 





Sones or Beuvtan. New Singing Book for Sunday 
Schools. Price. 35cts. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia. 





—_— 


Saratoca Sprines.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has no a in location, or the variety and 
efficiency of appliances, for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female, and other diseases. 
more of them by sending for a circular. 


LET US GO— 

Rev 8. P. Lewy—a converted Jewish Rabbi—will 
ere a te interesting and instructive Lecture at 
Central hurch, Vine Street above Twelfth, on 
Friday Evening, February 22. Subject—"* The Customs 
and Manners of the Jews—Their Daily life.” Doors 
open at7, lecture at 8o’clock. The particular atten- 
tion of Sunday-school workers of all denominations is 


invited to this lecture. Tickets only Fifteen Cents. 
For benefit of Sunday-school. 

Coughs said Colds. 

“Brown’s Bronchial 

H iA ritation which induces 

BRON ¢ L oughing,and gives im- 

ys &S mediate relief in Bron- 

2ocwv enza, Hoarseness, Sore 

Throat, and Consump- 

chial Troches have been steadily winning 

their way into public favor, nntil they are 

16,000 ALREADY ORDERED!! 


W 
oe Vn Troches”’ will allay ir- 
echitis, Catarrh, Influ- 
tiveand Asthmatic Complaints. The Bron- 
known and used nearly all over the world. 
RAYHWR “ts 


Learn 





















REMARKABLE ANSWERS 


A GRAND BOOK FOR AGENTS, 


“One of the most timely and necessary books 


giv en to the world in modern times,’ —Rev. Thos. 
Cumming. “I know of nothing on the subject 
better adapted to meet the practical wants o 
Christian people.”’—Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D. 
One ageut writes: “TIT have canvassed 17 days, anc 
have taken 300 orders.” Another writes: 
orders in 3 days.” Another orders 100 books taken ir 
a week's time. For territory and terms address 
D R. NIV ER, Publisher, WN. ? arlSt., Aloany, N.Y 


PULPIT PAINTINGS. 


For ae Sermons or Sunday-school Meetings 


ng, for 20 years has been preaching and 

Senn os plan of [llustrated Sermons in revival 
Churches and 22 states of the Union, has 

dupl icated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 
they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
tors, and others, in weekly, monthly, or revival 
services, and loans them for 10 per cent. of cost. | bey,” Just commenced. 
Subjects, plans of frame on which they revolve, - — 


fforts, in 


list of churches now using them, revivals, etc., sent fo 
l0cents. Photographs of F paintings also’ sent. 


12t 
“ Tilustrated History’ of Hymns and Their Authors: 


Tilustrated Stationery for Religious Correspondence, 
and Illustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Su erin- 
tendents, etc., to send to children, filled with children’s 
heart experiences. Agents wanted for all of the above, 


“ [took 40 


Effec- 
tive in holding eye and ear, stirring the heart of young 
and old, and ewins in the outside masses, Address 

Philadeiphia, Pa.; also for his 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher 
While the editor of The 
Sunday School Times has a close oversight of all that 
is done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including 


standard than ever for 1878. 


members of five denominations, The present circula- 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 


its popularity. It is used byschools of all denomina- 
tions in every state ofthe Union, The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 


will contain two colored maps, either one of which 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in yourclass for a single quar- 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 





COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten. 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at atime. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 fora 
hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost:—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; 


months, 63 cents. 


for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
If ordered by the year, they will be 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY. 


(Latest Issues.) 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES. 


106. AN OPEN Mae ew nae E. Braddon.20 
105. POOR ZEPH, By F. W. Robinson.........------ 0 
104. MY wos iti SBAND. ‘Author My vous. 
103. THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins...... 10 
lu2. sony eer as, GENTLEMAN. By nae 
101. A WOMAN HATER. By Chas. Reade.....--- 10 
100. THE QUIET HEART.  f Mrs. i conse 10 
9. Lin 5 LADY OF DUNA. By J. 8. " 
98. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Captain Milman.i0 
“97. A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By Jas. Payn- = 
9%, ALICE LEARMONT. By Miss Mulock........ 
9, A HERO. By Miss Malock Fea eeahenatiinnsd 
#4. RODERICK RANDOM. | Tobias Smollett. “30 
9, HK COMETH NOT, SHE SAID. led Annie 
DE od cccdsnenenbsensersbceesstbgpesvecse 
@. EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Hen 
91. THE La CONVICTS. By 
c) 


acker 

9. JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte 
18. THREE GUARDSMEN. By A. 

12. PAUL CLIFFORD. By Bulwer.......... 
. CAMILLE. By Alex. 
. THE TWO ORPHANS. By Speen 
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For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on 
peosins of marked price, Ask fer the Riverside Li- 
rary, 


Norman L. Munro, publisher, 74 Beekman St., N. Y. 


AnyS.S. Teacher 


Desiring an OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE will get 
one 


E'rce of Charge 
By satisfactorily 
ANSWERING THREE SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 
Address with stamp, 


Send this advertisement. REV.S. H. CUMMINGS, 
Ed, Our National Pulpit, 
77 N. Eutaw S8t., Balt., Md. 
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A CHARMINC GIFT. 


A package of the prettiest pictures you ever saw— 
Fiowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, 
Animals, C hildren, Beautiful Ladies, ete.— for decorat- 
ing Pottery, Vases, Scra nee, ete. anda five weeks’ 
subscription to IpLz xteen-page, iilus- 
trated, family weekly, filled ‘with, Oharmins Stories by 
able writers, Humorous Selections, Poetry, Puzzies, 
for the young folks, etc., ali sent Free ta every reader 
of this paper who will forward at once 15 cents to pay 
mailing expeuses. We make this unparalleled offer to 
introduce our paper into new families, Stamps taken. 
Address M, T. Richardson, Publisher, 397 Broadway, 
New York. Splendid Prizes—Organs Watches, Silver 
Ware. etc.—for clubs, Rare Pv nny toragents. Mrs. 
Henry Wood's latest and best story, ‘* Pomeroy Ab- 
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' | THE POCKET SIPHON 


FOUNTAIN PEN HOLDER. 


No Inkstand, Water or ~—— Ink required, alwa: 
Ready for use, is of metal, heavily Nickel plated poe 
nolished, contains Ink sufficient to write closely Twenty 
ages of rouse = Paper, is easily replenished, and 
any Steel or Gold Pen can be substituted for the 
handsome “Esterbrook Indestructible Golden Pen” 
furnished with each holder. 





AGENTS WANTED for the sale of th 
500 “ Iiustrated Lord's Prayer,” TEN 


WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 
Agents are making from ® to $15 per day. 


send for circuiars and terms, and be convinced. 
Address REV. 8. T BUCK, 
Milton, Nortu sumberland Co., Pa. 


OTHER | 


Ministers 
Book and Picture Agents, and all out of employment 





An indispensable article for Doctors, Ministers, 
e | Teachers, Students, etc. Sample by mm. a. post-paid, py 
cents. Liberal Terms to Agents. Ad 

| J. INGRAM, 717 Sansom dure Phila, 








THE CURSE OF RUM. 
The Life and Work of Dr. Reynolds and Francis 
yA ore 800 pages. Price, $200. AGENTS 


ANTE 
Mi ‘8. WOODSPE ED &CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 








. - 7ANTED in every State several Men capable of 
GIR Tr oe ee mottoes for fancy work, y Teachers and Children in Public 


. Ww. Ruseell, Newton, Mass. 


interestin 





FRE Caras, 10 ¢, a 3u-column 
yee list ever offered 
bate Folks World, 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


per and beat 
ee with order. 








Cards, with name, 13 st 





BEAT T YEARS. sre om ome 


rood, 74 octaves, all lare round orners, elaborate extra 
iouldings, as shown in cut, fine scroll desk, beautifully 
arved legs and pedals, Beatty’s very latest full iron frame 
snd excelsior overstrung scale, Weight (boxed) over 1,000 
rounds, 
Catalogue Price 
Agent’s Discount........ wood 
Special Discount...............06 
Cash, with Order, only... .- ... $260.00 
t{¥ This above offer is the best offer ever made—a $900 
Piano, brand new, for only $260 Net. 
I will sell, boxed and delivered on cars, this magnificent 
rand Square Piano, retail price by Agents, $900, for only 
$260 net cash, with order, money to be forwarded with 
ixchange on New York. 














R 
P. IT. HANN, Cashier of First National Bank, 
-w Jersey, Says: 
faction {n every 


Washington, 
“The Piano gives the most perfect sat- 
respect, after being thoroughly tested.” 





hove liberal offer. All instruments full 
nowned BES anda 

irand Cabinet OR: 

on. Swee ones, most perfect Pianos and 
vorld to equal them. New On) Pons: Dollar 
nirror-top Organs, only $ | 0! lor Organs, reta 
*’gans, only 6 Very 425 Zstop O rgans, only $45. 
ou can order direct from this advertisement, as not 


warranted for six 
O, Grand and Upright, _— BEA 


BEATTY'S PIANOS AND ORGANS! 


ead what is said of these Celebrated Instruments: 


In order to more generally introduce my Celebrated ropa 1 Atl 

















I will sell, borg 

ORGAN, Cars, this mag 

apes . nificent Parlor Organ, brand ner, 
reta: ice ‘or only cash with order to be 

warded price S24! ange on Ka York. This Organ is te 

octaves, three sets of reeds, thirteen stops. Solid walng 

case, qnienly finished, and weighs (boxed) about g 

pounds, 





















J. L. Everitt, Cashier National Broadway Bank, New Yor 
City, writes : “* Organ received. I am fuily satisfied with ty 
instrument.” 





Countries, I am induced to make ti 
r oon ready on all << of the re 
Ty's Sresis $f en Tongue. Parlor, C Hall, ang 


« Oversixty thousand now in actual use in this and other countries, and all giving as satis 
ns sont nly $207, Powe = this or any other country. Challenge tly 
sass only egan 
24) 
PN. better Tndtewanente 
atv solely to introduce them in a new locality wh I h was ke = 8 corres page I 
race 20) ality where I have no Agen’ nd for 
g testimonials from thousands who are using them sent free. 


Address, DANIEL F,. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, U. 8S. America. 


$650 Pianos, only $17: 75. Elegant § $375 
300, o 6. tine 
ta S3e can be A we T challenge ere 
ae on these ‘on these, prices, as thesem 
ewspaper con 












THE 


CRUCIAL 
TEST. 


Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., 
DEAR Sirs:— The specimen copies of 
Tue ScHOLAR’s WEEKLY were duly re- 
ceived. We have decided to use them for 
the coming year. a 

You may like to know what influenced our 
choice in this case. I therefore write to say, 
that we have had a good deal of trouble in 
one way and another with lesson papers. 

We have found that with us, at least, the 
vital point is the questions on the lesson. 
Some papers have good notes and poor 
questions, and some have good questions 
and poor notes. 

But after all, for our scholars, having, 
most of them, no helps at home, the ques- 
tions more than the notes are 


THE CRUCIAL TEST. 


Being obliged to rely on them 
scholars will not get the lessons when on 
questions are puzzling or obscure. 

Your 2A pee ny ve are simple, Seg pre- 
cise, and not too abundant. The paper 
is not covered with confusion. he 
notes, also, are good. ‘The teachers all 
seem pleased with the papers, and I think 
we shall secure better results than before. 

Very truly, 


Jan. 29, 1878. (Rev.) L. D. M. 


a, it in Your School for One Month, 
Sample Copy sent FREE on application. 


Tanme: —Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 7 5 cents. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB CO., Chicago. 











& 
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Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine [llustra- 
tions, and six Chromo Plates of Fiowers, beautifully 
drawn and colored from nature. Price, cents in 
paper covers ; ad in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 
man and Englis. 

Vick’s ow ted Monthly Hiaqesine. 32 
pages, fine illustrations, and Colored Plate in every 
number. Price. $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 

Vieck’s Catalogue,—300 Lllustrations, only 2 cts. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PASTOR’S 


POCKET MANUAL 


Perpetual Pocket Record. 
UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Arranged by REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A. M. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address in United States or 
Great Britain. 


“No Howry could use it without verv hm profit.” 
—Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., Albany, N. 

“T have seen nothing better for its uses than Mr. 
Stall’s ‘Pocket Record’ for pastors.”"—Rev. Thamau 
K. Beecher, Elmira, N. Y. 

“Its departments ae Py me a minister 
wishes to record.”-Rev. F. Crafts, Checago, Ili. 
It is a neat little ae of 200 pages, bound in 
levant morocco and stamped in gold, affording 
space for the recording of 69 church officers, 57 
members, and 5,175 pastoral calls directly opposite; 
253 names of persons not members, and 2,277 cleri- 
cal calls on the same; 46 communion seasons, 2 
tisms, 92 marriages, 115 funerais, 276 sermons, 
92 addresses, 184 new members, besides ten other 
departments, 


D. R. NIVER, Albany, New York. 
JUS1 ISSUED. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Wall Map of 
PALESTINE. 


mapecatiy designed to illustrate the Internation! 
— cao teas Lessons from January 1 to July 1, 1% 
ed from the best authorities. Showing eve! 
er in Palestine mentioned in the Oid Testamel 
he location of which is known. With an alphabetic 
reference list and a new and improved method @ 
reference by which any place can be readily found. 
Size, 30 x 44 inches. Printed on cloth. Handsome! 
colored. PRICE, ONLY $1.50. 
The above sent ‘by mail upon receipt of price. 
Published by FAIRBANKS <& C0. 


46 Madison St., Chicago, 


SCARLET, “rims, Viclet, Tallow, Purple, us 


Color any * 


> Leamon’s Dyes © crn 
rs. 
* ranted the best and cheapest Dyes 9 ‘ll fam 
GREEN fancy dyeing. Almost any art rticle of cloth 
“having been used until faded or dingy ca” 





































LYE. «= as good as new by being colored with Leamon'’s” 
The expense is trifling. We especially recom 

RED]D,, Bisck as muon better than logwood. Sold by ruse 
any color sent by Mail for 25 cts.. -.e «=(&F 

$1.00. Send for Book and besutifal Samples, Free 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burling’ ' 
— 











Fé Monthly for Learners in PRINTD 
SCROLL SAWING, Sorrento Wor! 

F scxci. and Carving in Wood, and 

useful and decorative arts. By the fo 

of The Little Corporal. One Dollar ay 

ARM EU or sample copy free. Premiums fo oF sa 

FRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chi ico 





AIRB or Clothes Brush, 25c.; Rubber Fine or Red- 
ding Comb, 10c.; 200 yd. Spool Cotton, Clark’s, 6c.; 
King’s, 4c.; 100 yd. Best ~ em Silk, lic.; Rose 
i 9c. By maii, from 


. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


In Gow. Blue and Gold, 40 cents per copy. Adi 
M. , Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 





SE 





Snowflake, Floral, Carrier Dove, Oriental, am 














xed 
50% Agents c outfit 10c, Seavy Bros., Northford, 





Glory, Eastlake, 8 Scotch, etc.. Cues a 
Speaking. Address, with stamp, Rey. 8. H. Cum- alike, name, 10c. le Card Co., N rbot 
7 Pleasure and profit for young or old. Prints cards J e, 
mings, 77 N. Butaw Street, Baltimore. labels. etc, Our EXCELSION PRESS beat alu at — 
R The fe Qehaed ——- Guest money saver. fant 6c. for cata- Fm say emis y= i. Ten — ts pet 
e n ool Tim: Scholars” Quar- | logue, and,see therein feeenery © appy users. free. Address .. Box 63, Kin 

terly and W: Lea’ send a KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Albany. N. 8 — ae New York. on 
“FANCY CARDS, with name, 10c.; 50°for R the International Monthly? and Interna 
DRIVER bibany Sey 184 Leaves, send to 25 Plain ot Geld Try us, W.E. Huil & Co., to D. B NIVB 
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February 16, 1878.] 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








C- = = oe 


OREANS LIKE THE ABOVE, 


9 feet by 5 feet and 16 feet high, with 10 Registers: and 
__.235 Pipes, Incuding a Sub-Bass of 27 Notes, 
Ine a nicely finished Walnut Case, having front pi 
all speaking and riehly decorated, can be farm sI ished 
by ae 4 — wz. A one = = new Series he] cee 
ure rgans for v Se iss ee 
eight sizes, costing from $1,250. 
These Organs surpass pas of a cost is 
Power and Beauty of Tone, Elegance of 
Appearance and Perfection of Action. 


&@ DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


We offer for sale the following Second-hand Organs. 
Particulars sent on application. Terms easy. 

















No. 75. Two Manuals, 32 Stops $1,500 
No. 81. One Manual, 17 Stops 1,000 
No. 87. Two Manuals, 15 Stops. 900 
No. 88. Three Manuals, 46 Stops._______.___...... 3,000 
No. 89. One Manual, 12 Stops. 600 
No, 91. Two Manuals, 1€ Stops. 600 
No. 92. One Manual, 11 Stops. 500 





No. 95. Three Manuals, 36 Stops._c.....___..___. 2,000 
E.& G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the new Grand Organ for St. Luke’s 
Church of Philadelphia, the powerful Centennial 
Organ, and of nearly a thousand others in every 
part of the country. 


L.OOO 


Christian men and women wanted to obtain subscri- 
bers for the LLLUSTRATEDCHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
the only paper o/ its kind published in this country. 
Illustrated, religious, and undenominational. The 
best talent employed, both with pen and i We 

ay AGENTS liberally either in Cash, Teachers 

ibles, or any other book yer For particu- 
lars address, ALEXANDE mee ae L, rt 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 52 E. DISON 
STREET, CHICAGO. 











There have been so many calls for the ‘“ Order of Service” 


contained in The Scholars’ 


Quarterly for this quarter, that the publisher has been induced to print it on separate sheets. | 
It can be used by any school, even where The Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. On the back 
of each sheet is printed the Responsive Review Exercise, a part of which can be used on 


each Sunday, and the whole making a most appropriate reading for the review Sunday at 


the end of the quarter. Price, 


postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


75 cents per hundred copies 


Sent by mail without cost of 








LLUSTRATION 


OF THE 


NTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS OF ’78. 





The Best Help 


FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


S 


First and second quarters in flexible cloth 
160 pages, only 50 cts. Address, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., Publishers, 





46 Madison St.. Chicago, Ill 








From Advertisers. 


[From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—J anuary 7, 1878.] 
| After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday school Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its —— brought us cash 
es the larger of ali the states in the 
nion 


From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, 
C facturer and Exhibitor of Stereop’ 
15, 1877.] 
It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
in The aon Scnool Times has been the 
most seat calisthabe factory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue —_s 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
~ pA. had found a medium of the value. 
lad to notice that you rigidly exclude — 
enmeel which are intended to deceive phe | —— 
that cannot possibly be — believe 
the value Kh me medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers nm Pianos, 
Organs ex 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 187T.] 

We take pleasure in saying advertising 
TT ken tes 
of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shall avail myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 


range x mane experience. 
Coteworth Pinckney, Provrietor 
lor Schools and Teachers, % “Tran Union 


C : 
Seer by oy ork.) 


‘on have aun 80 gratified.with the returns from m: 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I cove employed. 

[From M. W. Smith, & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill.—January 16, 1877.] 

More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in ‘Lhe Sunday School 
Times. 


New a dicume 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor. the Centen- 
eo gone the Franklin Hotel, hia.— 
July 31, 1876. 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertis: many branches of 






‘ ORTON & SADLER’S 
58 USINESS_CALCULATOR 


42 subject fllustrations. 
usiness Work ever published. 
Strongly endorsed by Bankers Press, 

xpert Accountants, and Farmers. 

ge ed. Ask 

ue . Sent postpaid for One Dollar. A 

utifulty liustreted 32- Prospectus, 40 plates, and 
Tabie of aan SENT FREE to any address. 

W. H. ADLER, Publisher, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MAGICAL APPARATUS. 


Send 15 cents for Illustrated Catalogue with 
prices. The cost of catalogue may be deducted in 
remitting for first oe Address the manu- 
facturer, THOMAS W. YOST, 35 North 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Refers, by permission, to the publisher of this 
paper. 


SUNT MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful —_—- and all 
other Slate Work on hand 7 — * os er. 











Factory and Salesrooms. DGE AVE. 
WILSON & “ee Pa. 
Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 


@il Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 





‘TRaaz’s Photo-Lithographed 
a MAP OF PALESTINE. 
unted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, 54 
mm high by 36. Price $3.00. This beautiful 
map is consid: the 

Best Map of the Holy Land 
For the Sunday-school and the Libra Its plasti 
effect is surprising, almost that of a Saale’ Be 

™ a@-Send meee heen Order or in in Regis- 


tered Letter. TERMANN & CO., 524 Broad- 
way, New York. 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 BRACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop 





I do say es y that have heard 





THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Solin, SESROUON. FRATEGT, 
pa Fane wee ae an a ‘pot 
ya EY : 

NELSON & P Publishers. 908 
Rrondway.Of ow York. 


An Exquisitely Dlustrated Gift Book. 


THE NINETY AND NINE. 


Boston: 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 





Publishers, 
WHAT JESUS SAYS. aznisst 
collated by topics, full index, ae 12mo, 400 pages, 


mailed, REVO TE for $1.50. Circular. Address 
FRANK RUSSELL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EDUCED from $2.00 to 1.00, White Fur Hood 
b trimmed with colored ribbon. Scolloped and em- 
roidered in four corners, Handkerchiefs, 25c. Men's 
Hemmed Linen Handkerchiefs, 2 for 25c; 3 pairs of 
Ladies’ White Ribbed Hose for Me; Stocking Sup- 
ee D: 25c., 30c. pe: 1, from 


. CARLISLE, itisburgh, Pa. 





from my advertisement in r oftener than 
from any other paper in w ich ve advertised 
this season. 


[From M. in Pion Sirens, Brooklyn, MF — 


January 19, 1877. 

It is very paltins oy di 
now and then a aoe onget he 
tect aerectlyaisppotnuod 
been 

pe en z in yar columns. 
aga oe Pevwrogreph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

We have received a large’ number of 
for ay from Englands refer to you, inclu 


We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


[From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey 

Street, New York.—Feb. 20, 18TT:] 

It is but just to your hued paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad- 
vertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
d largely of orders for goods in which it was 


the results of my 


licanta 
one 





PPE Safety Inkstand.— Don't sovill, 
Spoil pens, or soll a Over 150,000 sold. Sent in 
re < ¥ | books, or Free on easy conditions, 

stal card to American Boo 
Beekman Street, N. Y. ee 


PULPIT HELPS 


40) B« Flowered. Diamond, Watered, Repp, Damask. 
‘ards, no two. alike, your name neatly 
printed on all only lée. STAR 6O.. Northford, Ct. 


50 Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., 
no2 alike, 10c. Outfit 10 c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, "oe 





Rev. Irving A. Searles, Paw 
*Paw, Mich. Sample, 10 cents. 











stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
of the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


rdinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch). for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
ue line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 


the week preceding their issue. 





no two alik 


with name, 
HUSTED, 


Q5 ELEGANT © with name> 


We, postpaid. J 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- acaaibiabintictonaeeaiin 
tions. joey | for Advertisements must be on hand by 


Business, Pleasure, Men, Boys. 
CAXTON’S 
be eye ht fas 
COLUMBIAN Self- 
a gg tg we will dothe 
work of a $250 Press, Presses 
from $8 50. Stamp for catalogue, 








Curtis & Mitchell. 15 Federal 8t. 
Sosto' 


MaciCAN 





nm, Mass. Established 1847, 
NTERNS 
ano W: EWS 


»-HOME VIEW 
: STOCK Reoucses PICES 


LLIGAN. 


WD RY a ee 


Sunoay Si 
A 








Keepsout Cold, Wind & Dust. Stops marrime. 
Neo Mouldings. No Waste. Any one can arrty 
iv. Costs less than one-halfef any other kind, and 
is better. Sample package 25 feet 75 cts., post paid. 
ae Best sellin article for canvassers, male er female, 
Address FLEXIBLE WEATHER STRIP CO., 

Superb $340 Organs, 





only $95. 


AN ORDER OF service. ‘THR INDEPENDE 


ae 

















In its 8oth Year. 


Welland Favorably Known the World 
over as the BEST Religious Week- 
ly Newspaper. It retains all 
its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK'S LECTURES. 


“These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday. by the Rev. Joseph Cook, oe ublished in 
full, together with the introductory rema 


PREMIUMS! 


We offer the Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new vol- 
umes,entitled “ BIOLOGY” and “.TRANSCEN DEN- 
TALISM,” embodying, in a revised and co 

form, the author’s last winter's remarkable Monday 
Lectures. They are published in handsome book fosm, 
with colored illustrations, by James R. ¢ & Co., 
of Boston. We will mail a copy of elther volume, t= 
paid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who remits us $3 fora year in advance; or any sub- 
scriber may remit $5.50, and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both 
volumes, post-paid, 











WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustra- 
tivns, Issue of 1878. 


RETAIL PRICE, $10.00 


We have made a special contract with the t pub- 
lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable 
remiums ever given - A any newspaper in the coun 

e will send this dictlomary to any person who wili 
send us the names of Three New Subscribers em Nine 
Dollars ; or who will, on renewing his own ip- 
tion, in advance, send us Two New Names additional 
and $9.00; or who will renew — own subscription for 
three years in-advance, and send us $9.00; or for a new 
subscriber for three years and $9.00. 
The peeiounny will be delivered at our office, or in 
a ia, free. or be sent by a or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 
The subscriber, under this offer, will not be entitled 
to any other Premium. 





Bahecription Price, $3 per annum in Advance. 


imen copies (giving full description of other 
uable Premiums) sent free, 


Address, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 

az” Cut out this advertisement, as it will not appear 
again. 


very A. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory de 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Nosaloon 
temptations. Best of religious influences. Thorough 
and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees on 4 
$27 a vear. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, Marc 
12. Fall term, September 3. For circulars address 
J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.— Under 


the College management. First-class teachers. 
pen es low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- 








passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
aivantages. Address Prof. F. B. Kice. 
Bi BRYAN T&STR Business! ; s 
=} oy LLECE 
And Telegraphic Institute, 


108 $. Tenth St. Bote vy ey Pa. 
Increased facilities. Telegra gtaphic Dept. in charge 


of the Manager and E£lecirican of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. For 
Bi full particulars, call or send for free C 
illustrated c ircular. J. BE. SovuLe, Pres. 
Ho™= SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Suoday 
School Times, and Rev. S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine Street, 


Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 














REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. oe 1802. ASaa- 
side School for ve nd sexes. On direct route from 

Kew Yo rk to Bosto: For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAK ESLER, A.M., E. Greenwich, R.I. 
{TINCINNAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
G Best advantages in a Science, Lan- 

guages, Feeiiee, and Mus 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President, 
















SPLENDID , 
1206 
Distinct 
Varieties) 
ts, h labeled and delivereu safely @ 
sortme nt. Low prices.) 





s 24 yvears,and guarantee 





P. O. Box 2945. 17 Dey St., New York. 
ORGANS Pianos, Retail Price by other manu- 
factures $900, on'y $260. Beautiful $650 
Pianos, 8175—bran new, warranted 15 days’ test 


trial. Other bargains, want them introduced 
Aaents wanted. ee. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Was ington, N. J. PIANOS 





crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Samples, 10 cents. 


4 Two hundred per cent. profit to 





610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Biro hundred per and will buy. 





ENT FREE onapplication—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
Our large 


EN WANTED-to sell the PATENT GRID-| 37 nips 0 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « + = $2.15 each. 
“ 415 to 29 ad »“=*s = 1go * 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions wo expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not same post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew eithera single or club 
gubssription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known tothe publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 

rs have heretofore nm sent. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with A<nag in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
blished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
hts rice, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Su; tendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 
In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
d for Tar Sunpay Scuoon Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label on Tue Times. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - = § .60 
1 " one year, - * - 7.20 
Less than 100 at rate. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, + - 6.25 
100 ws one year, = = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at rates. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make zm ment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

The Sun School Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be oddvessed to. ° 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00, . . Assets, $1,655,717.20 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM, G, CROWELL, Secretary, 

JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass'’t Secretary. 


PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal ; no investor through us 
ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
culars and references. 
J. B. WATHINS & ©0O., 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
@48 Broadway, New York. 





We will send 


TO ADVERTISERS! 52%. 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. Al) lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 


prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in newspaper 
advertising. Address N. W. AYE & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philagelphia. 


It COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs, for we send them on ten p 
trial, and pay freight both ways if returned. Up- 
right, solid walnut 23-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00. 


Al on hand at the Steam O 


KK, BOWLBY & O0., Washington A.J. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all others. No agencies, P.O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tia, mounted 

with the best Rotury Hangings, for Churchea 





Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tier, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
-_—_——- —- ——— 








MENEELY & K/MBERLY © 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
| Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA, 
&@ illustrated Catalogues sent free. 





NEW YOR 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 


leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
oot OCEAN BEACH, 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 4.15 


Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1,30 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train, 


TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. aggage 
collected and checked to destination by Mann's 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 








NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City of Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4.30 p. m, 

Connecting with Express Trains at New London 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitchburg, Ayer Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, ete. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
atd a. M. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
4 a.m. for Worcester and all points North. arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p.m ,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m. 
} Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 a.™., for all stations on New London Northern 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 
New York and New England Kailroads. 

FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and 
passenger (iron) steamer Clty of Lawrence will run 
In connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


4@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information inquire ot 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 


Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada. 
| WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
; and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Cargoes 
| cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. lso 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mould- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and fine dwell- 
ngs 








Please send for estimates. 
E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STRERT, New York. 


DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
ing pads. Unequaled for beauty. 
style, and comfo Approved by all 
Leet physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
ah chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 

—% In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
ae =e. Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


$1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 














R Primary Teachers’ Monthly and Pictorial 
Primary Leason Leaves, send to D. R, NIVER, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike 
25 with nam» ioc Naasau ‘Card Oo., Namen N Y 





Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine 


Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
Of the Church ef the Strangers, New York. 


The third volume of this, the cheapest and most 


| attractive magazine for Sunday reading in the world, 
MENEELY & CO. | 


| contams 128 quarto pages, and usually as many engrav- 


commences with the January number, Each number 


ings as pages, including portraits, scenes from Scripture 
history, travel in missionary lands, and an endless 
variety of interesting subjects, The text consists 


| wholly of the most interesting matter, of a highly 
|} moral and religious tone, written with a view to com- 





| 


bine amusement with valuable information and 
instruction. It tnmcludes serial stories, incidents of 
travel, descriptions of Bible lands, etc., and affords an 
inexhaustible source of entertainment for the Sunday 
fireside. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The January number has a striking portrait of Dr. 
Deems. Terms $3.00 per year, or 25 cents a number, 
Address FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 Pearl! Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Paragen of Heliday Beeks for Musical People. 


“the Great Tone Posts,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 
BY F. CROWEST. 

A valuable, convenient and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of infor- 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
and their works. e volume contains inspiring 
sketches of the following composers and their 
works: 

BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MOZART,* 
BEETH‘VEN, WEBER, ROSSINI, SCHUBERT, 
MENDELSSOHN and SHUMANN. 
Nothing could be of greater service to the musi 

eal student than this eregant work. 
Beund in Cloth, $1.50. 
Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Published by 


JOHN CHUROH & CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 Broadway, NEW YORK, 













ACKBOARD : 
: Drawing in the Sunday School. 


How to illustrate the Inter- 
national Sunday School Les- 
sons on the Blackboard 
WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE OF DRAWING. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have just 
published Springer’s Transfer Designs 
for the Blackboard, to illustrate the 
International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1878, and a Manual by Frank Beard, 
showing the method of using these 
designs without previous knowledge 
of drawing, so that any teacher in a 
Sunday School can illustrate every 
Sunday’s lesson in aneasy, pleasant 
and effective manner. 


Manual and practice sheet of 
Springer’s Transfer Designs mailed on 
receipt of GO cents. 


Descriptive circular mailed on appli- 
cation. 


L. PRANC & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS ron SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Motto Cards—Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine 

Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WORDLESS BOOK 


SALVATION SYMBOLIZED 
Single copy by mail, 10c. 10 copies 75c. 50, $3. 
HARRY ANGELL, 410 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


and up te the times. 16 Full 
per hn od te a 











Every Family needs 
is Sent by mail on of price. 
AGENTS WANTED In every “towkshi.  Lieral 
Terms gwen, Address O. D. Casz & Co., Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





To Agents selling my 10 new articles 
chromos, watches, jewelry, ete, Send 


for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, I!) 


= BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! a 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Has “ Wrote Another Book” and it is ready. 


SAMANTHA at the CENTENNIAL. 

Send for Territory. Circulars, ete., at once. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford Conn. 

Cincinnai, Ohio.; Chicago, Lil., Newark, N. J. 





AND KNIT Zepb. Bootees, 35c. Black Shetland 
Shawls, 2 yd square, $2.00. Shetland Fascinators, 
all cols., shell stitched, 42 inches long, for head or 
neck, 75c. Kunit Hoods, Leggins, or Mittens, 75c., by 


mail, from 
J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


A PENITENT’S HYMN. 
[A Recent Convert, in The Congregationalist. | 


Humbly, in penitential tears, 
I come, O Lord! to thee, 

Who through my sadly sinful years 
Hast spared my life to me; 

Hast spared my life, that I might see 
The error of my ways, 

And raise with contrite heart to thee 
The hymn of grateful praise. 


O blessings undeserved! my tongue 
No fitting words can frame 

To show my gratitude in song, 
And praise ry! holy name: 

So at thy feet I humbly bow, 
And thy dear name adore! 

Make me, O Lord! thy servant now! 
Thy servant evermore ! 


RIGHT RULES CONCERNING 
DEBT. 


{From,The Religious Herald, Richmond.] 


1. The debtor is bound, in equity and 
honor, to pay his debt in full, with legal or 
stipulated interest. 

2. If he is unable to pay it in full, he is 
required to pay so much of it as his means 
and circumstances will enable him to pay. 

3. His payment in part does, in no de- 
gree, absolve him from obligation to pay 
the remainder of it. 

4. He is inexorably bound to use indus- 
try, economy, and enterprise to pay, as 
early as practicable, his debt to the last 
cent. 

5. Time, while it augments by interest 
the amount of debt, can never weaken the 
obligation to pay it. 

6 The creditor may, from compassion, 
release his debtor, in whole or in part, from 
the payment of his debt; but if the creditor, 
from compulsion or the fear of losing his 
debt, abates his claim, the debtor is in no 
degree absolved from the obligation to pay 
it m full. 

7. The rules which are obligatory on an 
individual concerning the payment of debt, 
are binding on a corporation or a state. 

8. A state is, if possible, under stronger 
obligation to pay its debt than a person. 
He may be compelled by law to pay his 
debt ; but a state is bound only by honor 
to pay its debt. If that fails, the creditor 
has no relief. 





JERUSALEM. 


Pears, PaaS Dds si tee 

There is one word which of itself gives 
the Pilgrim Psalms a lasting hold upon the 
thought and feeling of all Christian ager, 
and which gathers all their truths and iljus- 
trations into one sheaf. The emotion which 
shook the Hebrew’s heart whenever Jeru- 
salem was named, pervades them all, Each 
pilgrim has bis eye upon Moriah while he 
sings, as the Moslem turns to Mecca in his 
prayer. Jerusalem ! the glory of Solomon, 
the loved goal of generations of pilgrims, 
the bitter memory of the exile by the 
Euphrates, the sorrow of Jesus, the Inspi- 
ration of Maccabzus, the fiery text of 
Peter the Hermit, the battle-cry of Godfrev 
and Tancred, pervaded, even in eclipse, with 
that subtle attraction which drew two 
centuries against its walls in successive bil- 
lows of blood, burden of medizval hymns 
touched with the glow of Dante’s verse, 
and moving Tasso to immortal song, God's 
own type of eternal rest, of a perfect 
society, and of a pure church—so has the 
name passed into Christian thought and 
Christian song. 





A DOG’S IDEA OF DEATH. 


[Dr. John Brown, in Spare Hours,] 


Once when our pet terrier, “Wasp,” had 
three puppies, one of them died. For two days 
and nights she gave herself up to trying to 
bring it to life—licking it, and turning it 
over and over, growling over it, and all but 
worrying it to awake it. Ske paid no 
attention to the living two, gave P ae no 
muk, flang them away with her teeth, and 
would have killed them, had they been 
allowed to remain with her. She was as 
one possessed, and neitber ate nor drank 
nor slept, was heavy and miserable, and in 
such a state of excitement that no one could 
remove the dead puppy. Early on the 
third day she was seen to take it in her 
mouth, and start across the fields towards 
the Tweed, striding like a race-horse, She 
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plunged in, holding up her burden, and at 
the middle of the stream dropped it, and 
swam swiftly ashore; then she stood and 
watched the little dark lump floating away, 
bobbing up and down with the current; 
and, losing it at last far down, she made 
her way home, sought out the living two, 
devoured them with her love, carried them 
one by one to her lair, and gave herself up 
wholly to nurse them. 





CLERICAL UNCHARITA- 
BLENESS. 


(The Rev. Frank L. Norton, in The Churchman. ] 


The young clergyman who enters upon 
the work of his ministry with the ardor 
which must always accompany an honest 
laborer, finds himself first shocked at 
and then hardened to the fact that the 
uncharitableness against which he prayed 
so fervently when a layman, is_ by 
no means confined to lay folk, but is con- 
stantly cropping out in speech and action 
among clergymen. If it has not occurred 
before to a brother who reads this, let him, 
at the next convocation, or Monday morn- 
ing meeting of the clergy, in his city, or 
from time to time, as he meets individuals, 
make it a point to speak of a clergyman 
or clergymen, and let the character, attain- 
ments, genius, or talents of the brother or 
brethren mentioned be the topic of conver- 
sation, and note down the number of case 
where a genuine, hearty, whole-souled com- 
mendation is accorded. I submit it as 
a humiliating fact, that, after six months 
of just such investigation, out of three hun- 
dred and eleven cases, there were seven 
only who received wnqualified and cordial 
endorsement from their brethren. 


A lawyer or a physician never—as a mere 
matter of professional etiquette—would 
“ talk over” his co-laborers as the clergy do 
each other, and vet we ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, are con- 
tinually guilty of this fault, which, I am 
sorry to Saen, the world is recognizing ; 
and it behooves us to make it a principle 
that nothing derogatory shall ever pass our 
lips concerning a clergyman, and that his 
excellence shall be magnified and spoken 
of, for our profit to follow him and shall 
receive the generous, manly, unqualified 
praise of hearty, loving brotherhood. 





MOSES’ LAST LOOK. 
(Dean Stanley, in Lectures on the Jewish Church. ] 


The end was at last come. It might still 
have seemed that a triumphant close was 
in store for the aged prophet. His eye was 
not dim, nor his natural forceabated. He 
had led his people to victory against the 
Amorite kings ; he might still be expected 
to lead them over into the land of Canaan. 
But so it was not to be. From the desert 

lains of Moab he went up to the same 
ofty range whence Balaam had looked 
over the same prospect. The same, but 
seen with eyes how different! The view of 
Balaam has been long forgotten; but the 
view of Moses has become the proverbial 
view of alltime. It was the peak dedicated 
to Nebo on which he stood. He lifted up 
his eyes westward, and northward, and 
southward, and eastward. Beneath him lay 
the tents of Israel ready for the march; 
and over against them, distinctly visible in 
its grove of palm-trees, the stately Jericho, 
key of the Land of Promise. Beyond was 
spread out the whole range of the moun- 
tains of Palestine, in its fourfold masses ; 
all Gilead, with Hermon and Lebanon in 
the east and north ; the hills of Galilee, over- 
hanging the lake of Gennesareth ; the wide 
opening where lay the plain of Esdraelon, the 
future battle-field of the nations; the 
rounded summits of Ebal and Gerizim; 
immediately in front of him the hills of 
Judea, and, amidst them, seen distinctly 
through the rents in their rocky walls, 
Bethlehem on its narrow ridge, and the in- 
vincible fortress of Jebus. To him, co far 
a8 we know, the charm of that view lay in the 
assurance that this was the land promised 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and to 
their seed, the inheritance—with all its 
varied features of rock and pasture, and 
forest and desert—for the sake of which he 
had borne so many years of toil and danger, 
in the midst of which the fortunes of his 
people would be unfolded worthily of that 
great beginning, To us, as we place our- 
selves by his side, the view swells into 
colossal proportions, as we think how the 
poond city of pite-toens is to fall before the 
osts of Israel; how the spear of Joshua is 
to be planted on height after height of those 
hostile mountains. All this he saw. He 
saw it with his eyes, but he was not to go 
over thither. It was his last view. 





THE 


Chickering Piano, 


7 

the past Fifty-Three Years 
the Acknowledged Standard of the World— 
being copied not only by the makers of this | 
country, but of EKurope—will be offered. during 
the present conditions of trade at | 


Greatly Reduced | 
Prices. 

— |: WARDS were granted our Pianos in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LON- 
DON, 1851: at the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in | 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (er examine) instruments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Chickering Hall, | W. H. DUTTON & SON, 
Fifth Ave., cer. 18th St., 1301 Chestmuut St., 


New York City. | Philadelphia. 


P.S.—A Written Guarantee—FOR FIVE YRBARS-—given with every Piano. | 
SGandudiaies i -_ - ore 2 SA I IP TO ciate thdhceaeainapanlddenmaaneantantethansitcdaiedieinasmepaataunteamagestmanadyreiets ane 











J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 








MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT 


SELP-PASTING SCRAP BOOK 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made, 
Each page is already 
gummed to receive 
your scraps. 





Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each, 

povsmerse Cage 2, 14 styles, 650. to $4.50, 

Pictorial Scra por, 8 styles, $2.25, $8.50 and $5.00. 

Prescription Book, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 

Pocket Scrap Book, 2 styles, 16c. and 20c. 

Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express = 
paid, on receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular. 

SLOTE, WOODMAN, & ©0O., 


Buanc Boox MAnvracruReEns, 
119 and 121 William Street,New York. 





| Brilliant New Collection of Muste for Singing Schools, 


Conventions, Choirs, &ce. 


THE GALAXY. 


By J. William Suffern, author of‘ The Normal,” 
etc. One of the most complete and attractive Sing- 
ing-books ever issued. Over 300 pagesof PartSongs, 
Glees, Anthems, Chants, Hymn Tunes, and a ver 
complete elementary department. Price, $1, maile 
post-paid ; $10.50 per dozen. 

HEAVENWARD, 
4 Jas. R. Murray, P. P. 
Bliss, and others, is the 





CHAPEL ANTHEMS, 


By Dr. J. B. Herbert. 
The most successful an- 





| leading and best book of|them book published in 





No. 160.—Front View. 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocis, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


* Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


iilustrated Catalogue sent free. 








USE A BINDER. 


>_> 








Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Times in good condition, and have them at 
hand for reference, should use a binder. Wecan send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain 
binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made 
expressly for The Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Now Ready. 


PAPER, 50 Cts. 


THE BES®* 3.0 


FADINGS” 


AND CHEAPEST FOR SO CENTS 
hitthe 


ook | iene! 
By (ramblin Mrorenduse hittiesey 
Hall, Erdman, Brooks, Rainsford and Others. 


“HANDBOOK9 BIBLE R 


cL ITH, 75 Cts 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FAIRRANKS & CO., Publishers, 
46 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ll. 





ONDERFUL PEN AND HOLDER.— Writes with water in letters of gold, silver, violet, blue, black, 

carmine, yellow, green, etc. No ink required. Samples by mail, lic.; one dozen by mail, 75e. Magic 
Water Pens, any COlor desired, one dozen by mail, 25c.; per gross, reduced rates; two samples by mail, l0c 
The Cornetto, the new Italian musical instrument; most wonderful and amusing invention. Samples by mail 
2c. Agents wanted. Latest novelties. Catalogue free. EMPIRE NOVELTY & 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MOODY'S NEW SERMONS, 


Address and Prayers, 700 (octavo) pages. Price In their own localities 


canvassing for the Fireside 





. 5 . | Visiter, (enlarged, Weekly an Monthly. Larg- 
#2 60. H.-S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or Cin- | og¢ Paper im the World, with Mammoth 
: = be me , we Terms 

an Free. dress . le KER 
- Sacramental Sabbaths. Augusta, Maine. ones 7 sn 


| five cents for sample in| have it. 


| StOps, 848; 4stops, 853: 7 stops. 
| Stops, $70; 10 stops, 885; 12 stops, $90; 
| im perfect order, not used a year. 


O., 309 Broadway, New York | 


-|WORK FOR ALL 


8.8.sSongs. Send twenty- years. Every choirshould 
1924 large pages. 
paper. Price, in boards, Mailed on receipt of 
35 cents; $30 per huadred. price. $1.25. Discount on 
quantities. 
Broinard’s New Method for Piano........$3 00 
Kimball's New Method for Reed Organ.. 2.50 
Merz's Modern Method for Reed Organ...2.50 


Brawnard's Melodic School for Violin..... 3 25 


| Holland’s Modern Method for Guitar..... 2.50 
The above are the best Instruction Books for these 
instruments. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Send 15 cents for BRAINARD’S MUSICAL 
WORLD, containing over two dollars worth of 
new music. Only $1.50 per year with premium, 


Catalogue of Music and Books sent free. 
8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’s, Cleveland, O. 
Branch House: Kastern Agents: 
WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A. POND & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 





The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House publish a beautifully illustrated Monthly 
Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, 
and Sunday School and Juvenile Temperance Or- 
ganizations. Each number contains several choice 
engravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of 
articles from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
dren in America. It shouia be placed in the hands 
of every child in the land. Terms—in advance—in- 
cluding postage, 








Single Copies, one year_......-.....-.- 35 

Eight Copies to one address,..._. ——y 

Fifty 6 75 

One Hundred, 18 00 
Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 





CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries 


No, lL. 80 Vols. 18mo $10 00, 
No.2 15 Vols. 16mo, 12 50. 
No.8. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 


The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and interesting series has created 
a larger demand for them than for any other cheap 
libraries ne offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do weil to examine before 
completing their selection, Send for our complete 
catalogue, 

T. V. CROWFLYI,, 744 RROANWAY. NEW YORE, 


A GREAT OFFER! 


We will during these Hard Times dix. 
pose of 100 new Pianos and Organs, of 
first-class makers, at lower prices for 
cash, or installments, than ever before 
offered. Waters’ Pinnos and Organs are 
the best made, warranted for five years. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Great 
inducements to the trade. Pianos, 7-oc- 
tave, $140; 7 1-3 octave, $150; Organs, 2 
65: 8 











: sheet 
music at half price. HORACK WATERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 
East lith Street, N. ¥. 









Now Is the time to secure it. Only 


IVE 


: OL- 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST land in America. 
n Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN YE i 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY six 
FES Ss. ave information sent free.. Ad- 
dress O. F. AVIS, L Age J.P. R. B.. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. - Se EE Ne Eee 


SACRAMENTAL SABRATHS. 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents 
M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 


Per Copy: Address 
ork. 


R the Sunday School World and Lea 
D. R. NIVER. Albany, N. Y. ae a 


F'Sivany, XY 





Cluster, send to D. B. NIVER. 
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LANGE ON CHRONICLES. 


The Best Commentary 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sunday-School Teachers 


ENGAGED ON THE 


UNIFORM SERIES OF 8. S. LESSONS. 





THE VOLUME OF 


LANCE'S COMMENTARY 


CHRONICLES, NEHEMIAH, 
EZRA, and ESTHER. 
1 vol., Royal 8vo, cloth $5 








Will be sent, post or express paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








INTERNATIONAL S. S. 


WALL MAP, 8 


Old Testament Palestine. 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best. 
NOTE THE SIZE, 40 X GO INCHES. 


Designed to illustrate the International 8. S. Lessons. 
Carefully prepared, Large type, Table of distances, 
Length of rivers, Shows the following by distinguish- 
ing marks: all places positively known; all places lo- 
cation of which is probabie; Levitical, priestly, and 
refuge cities. Where doubt exists as to EXAcT local- 
ity it is so designated. Admitted to be the Largest, 
Chea t and Best Map published for the money. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


No. 1. Plain black, on cream tinted paper......... $1 00 
2. On cream tinted paper, countries colored... 1 50 
3. On fine white muslin, countries colored.... 2 00 

4. On white paper, mounted on rollers, var- 
nished, countries colored......-........ 300 


5. Same as No. 4, with patent spring rollers... 4 5 
Don’t fail to order the International 
Sunday School Map, 8. 


M. A. COUDY, Publisher, 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Choirs, Singing Schools, Societies, 
SHOULD USE 

The Salutation (,%i%.), or Zion 

(,f2,), or The Encore (,¥%0,.), or 

Perkins’ Singing School (,82,.), 

or Johnson’s Chorus Choir In- 


struction Book (,8s0..). 


er doz, 

The first two are first-class church music books, by 
L. O. Emerson and W. 0, Perkins, and have full in- 
structive courses, The last three are fitted especially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Nor fora 
spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 


Also give new interest to the year's practice, by 
etting up one of our 40 CANTATAS (send for circu- 
ars), Five of them are; 

BELSHAZZAR, 

DON MUNIO, 
JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, 
PRODIGAL SON, Sullivan, 1.25 
WALPURGIS NIGHT, Mendelssohn, .80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. : 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. DITSON 4 CO. J. R DITSON & CO. 
848 Broadway, 922 Chestnut Street, 
New York Philadelphia. 


Butterfield, $125 
Dudley Buck, 1.50 
Chadwick, 1 2 





Matchless— Unrivaled —FRanz Liszt. 


\| World's Exhibitions 
ALL b of Recent Years: 


Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; 
Philadelphia, 1876 ; 


Have Awarded their 


HIGHEST HONORS TO THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS 
For Demonsirated Superiority. 


NEW STYLBs at reduced prices. from $4 upwards. 
Cash Prices; tive Octave, Double Reed, $100; Nine 
Stops, $108; in Blegant Upright Case, New Styie, $126; 
in Jet and Gold Bronze, $135. Sold also for install- 
ments, or rented until rent pays. A small Organ of 
best quality may be obtained by payment of $7.20 per 

uarter, for ten quarters, Lilustrated Catalogues and 

rice Lists free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN OO, 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 26 Union Sq., NEW YORK; 
260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





aay Orders for papers and moneysent to Evangelical Publishing Co. have been delayed and in some Instan - 
ces lost by the existence of other companies of somewhat similar name receiving our mail. To prevent further 
confusion, the papers of the Evangelical Publishing Co. will hereafter be a ae pe a eaaeny by Eugene 
rst '° 







R, Smith. They are Evangelical and Undenominational, and can be distrib 


tne 
meet) PRasnesepemnen sd! 


For Little Children. 

Our Little Messenger has eight pages every month,so arranged that it can be divided and four pages given 
semi-monthly, or two pages distributed every Sunday, each two containing a picture and some interest- 
ing stories, without date, and can be distributed at any time. ne copy, one month, three cents; one year, 
twenty-five cents. Ten copies and over, each, fourteen cents a year. EUGENE Rk. SMITH, Publisher, 7 
Bibie House, New York. 
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**The Best for Primary Classes.” ; 
@ My Picture Lesson has four pages for every Sunday, giving the International Less »n in simple language 
several pictures that illustrate the lesson; an interesting story that applies the lesson; lesson hymn,ete. One 
copy, one month, three cents: one year, thirty-five cents. Ten copies and over, each, fifteen cents a year. One 
hundred copies and over, each, thirteen cents a year. Send for aspecimen copy; compare it with all others, 
and then decide whether the statement fs true that is made te the Publisher from every State in the United 


States and Canada: * It is the Cheapest and Best Paper published for Primary Classes." EUGENE R, SMITH, 
Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. 
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“The Be t for Intermediate lasses.”’ 
Lig ht on the Lesson has two large pages for every Sunday, containing all that is generally found in lesson 
govers. and in addition Full Explanatory Notes on the Meaning of the International Lesson ; Introductory. 

siographical and Geographical Notes; an application of the main truths ef the lesson enforced by Scripture 


proofs; Maps, Illustrations, etc. With this paper and the Bible, the Scholar can learn the lesson. One copy, 
one month, three cents; one 
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year, twenty-five cents. Ten copies and over, one year, each, thirteen cents. 
EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. : * F 
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“The Best for Adult Classes and Teachers.” 

The Lesson Helper has four large for each Sunday, containing the Scripture Text of the International 
Lesson; Questions ; Bible Greetings ; Introduction ; Geographical and Biographical Notes; Full neers 
Notes on the meaning of the Lesson ; Opinions of the Best Commentators on the Meaning and Appt ication of 
the Lesson; Other Passages of Scripture that throw light on the Lessen; Practical Lessons with Bible A uthor- 
ity; Central Truth with Scriptural Application; Reflections ; Incidents that Illustrate the Lesson; Maps; 
Illustrations; Review exercise, etc. Many of the most successful superintendents and teachers in the United 
States and Canada are using it, and writing that they find it “The Best and most Complete Lesson Help pub- 
lished.” One con. one month, five cents ; one year, pn Sag Ten copies and over, each, twenty-five cents 
ayear. EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 76 Bible House, New York. 


FOR: 1878. 


In arranging its plans for 1878, it has been the aim of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES to 
divide its lesson work into well considered departments of study, and then to get the best man 
in the country for each special department; also to secure greater variety and richness than 
before in every other portion of its columns, Announcements are now made as follows: 


PROF. 6. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D., of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, a 


foremost Hebrew scholar, and the American editor 
of Lange’s Commentary on Samuel, will give Critical Notes on the Old Testament Lessons. 


PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D., of the University at Rochester, a member 


*? of the Bible Revision Committee, will con- 
tinue Critical Notes on the lessons of the New Testament. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D of Andover Theological Seminary, author of “ The 


*? Stil, «-r,” will furnish a series of Meditations, or 
Devotional Reflections, on the lesson themes and :opics, week by week. 


ra CLAY TRUMBULL Editor of The Sunday School Times, will continue his Mlustra- 


9 tive Applications which have been so warmly received by 
readers of The Times during the year now closing. 


GEORGE A PELTZ Cossenyending: Sapier, is to prepare each week a Lesson Frame- 

. 9 work,.* ing the lesson outline and connections, with such expla- 
nation of its biography. geography, and chronology, and of its involved associations and man- 
ners and customs, as wi, . aid the student to its better understanding. 


“FAITH LATIMER” Si rang de cine crptioes of ho mare fe 


who is following in the steps of his disting’ sished father 
The REV. W. W. NEWTON, asa preacher to children, is to Sa RS aen 
original and selected, for each week’s lesson. 


The REV. WILLARD M. RICE, D.D.. wil! give carefully collated Eclectic Com- 


? ments on the lessons, week by week, 


OTHER LESSON HELPS The Rev. Messrs. J.C. W. Coxe and J. B. Atchinson, and 

*" Mr. Henry Plant will present Blackboard Outlines and 
Hints on the lessons from time to time. Bible Lights on the lessons are also to be given each 
week, and occasional special articles on particular points of fact or doctrine in the lessons will 
be fuxn ished by well-known scholars. - 


ROSE TERRY COOKE who is unequaled in her delineations of New England life and 
9 character, will write a serial story for the columns of The Times. 

This is Mrs, Cooke’s first serial story, aud 1t 1s written for the stumuius and encouragement of 

Sunday-school teachers and other Christian workers. 


MR. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 80 well known for his literary work on The 


9 Independent, and as an e:titor of “ The Histo 
of American Colleges,” will give his constant attention to the literary and other columns of The 
Sunday School Times. 


recently of the Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout, widel 
PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, known as a learned and accurate scholar in the field of bibli- 
cal research, is to devote himself to the varied departments of The Times and its accompanying 


lesson helps, including the giving of explanatory notes on the Scholars’ Quarterly, and explain- 
ing Orientalisms of the Old Testament lessons. ” 


ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS A series of sketches of personal experience in the 

* Sunday-school work by various prominent Sunday- 
school men, will be published during the year. Occasional sermons from distinguished clergy- 
men will havea place in The Times. Besides these special features, the plans for the new year 
include the usual variety of Sunday-school intelligence, Ways of Working, Words of Workers, 
Concert Exercises, Notes on Open Letters, Editorials on current topics, and choice selections 
from other sources, under the heads of Worth Repeating and From Our Neighbors. 

















If you will send yo ad t-offi 
NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. eddvem, tageibet With. tremty-tve. comes to 
the address given below, you will receive The Times every week for three months, This 


offer is only for new subscribers. The regular prices are as follows: From 1 to 14 copies a 


year, $2.15each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 








1000 Scrap Pictures all cut ready for decorating, ro any paper, send to D. R. NIVER, Albany, 
and sent post-paid for $1; or 100 larger ones, N.Y. 


no two alike, 2ic. J. L. Hyde, Pomfret Landing, Ct. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 








HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE on Licati 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. = -™ 


MIXE” CARDS, with name, 10c. Agents | NEW 
4 out, oct. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 25 Hie: 








YEAR CARDS, with’name, 20c. 25 Ex 
100 Geo. L. Reed & 00. Nasan, NY 





WANAMAKER’S 
Grand=Depot. 


—COMPRISING— 


TWENTY STORES IN ONE, 


All on one Grand Floor, 





4@-THE STOCK IS IMMENSE,-@a 


And the prices are Lower than anywhere else. 




















SILKS, 

DRESSGOODS, a everything that a lady wants. 

SHAWLS, | 

LACES, 

GLOVES, | and everyth'ng that a young lady wants 

SHOES, | 

HATS, | 

CLOTHING, and everything that a gentieman wants 

BOOTS, | 

SUITS, 

SHITRTS, lia everything that a boy wants. 

RUBBERS, | 

Som and everything wanted for the house- 

CURTAINS, : 

, — Correspondence freely invited from ~—— 
— outoftown, Samples promptiysent -—— 
— by mail — 





The opening of 1878 opens many new features jn the 
business at the Grand Depot, the principal of which 
is a GREAT REDUCTION in the price of every 


thing. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand Depot, 13th St. Philadelphia. 


WINNER’S NEW PRIMER for the 


PARLOR ORGAN 


The excellence and popularity of Winner’s Primers 
are acknowledged by every one. This newone for the 
Parior Organ is clear and brief in its explanations, and 
@ very great help to young beginners. Contains a 
number of popular melodies arranged in an easy 
manner. Price, 75 cents. 


Millard’s Vocal Text Book 


Is a standard work on vocal culture, designed for 
both teachers and pupils; its contents embrace exer- 
cises in every department of voice study, and is highly 
recommended by such wel! Known skiliful teachers as 
Sigs. Errani, Agramonte, Ronconi, Mme. Gazzaniga, 
and others. Price, $3.75. 


. . 
SINGER’S PROGRESS. 
BY L. ALBITES. 

A collection of easy and useful exercises for all 
voices, with accompaniment. They are melodious 
and pleasing in character, and cannot fail to advance 
the student rapidiy. The author is well known as one 
of the best and most successful teachers in New York; 
and SINGER’S PROGRESS has been used very widely 
by the best vocal instructors. Price, $1.v0. 


ART OF SINGING. 
BY F. STEBER. 

A treatise of every branch of the vocal art. This 
work has been for some years the standard text-book 
and authority in Europe in all matters relating to the 
HYGIENE and FORMATION of the voice, and musi- 
cal execution: its popularity with the best teachers is 
extending daily, and every vocalist should possess a 
copy. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

WM. A. POND & CO.. 547 Broadway, and 


39 Union Square, N. Y 





BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 





logues & Lectures. 3 Books, 25c. 

Crrcuiars Frees. Ovutrits WANTED. 

MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. { THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Bveryone @ Musician. 809 “ilbert St., Philad’a, Pa. 


MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. 


The Greatest Musical Invention 
of the Age! 


THIS NEW AND WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT, 
enables ony one to play any desired melcdy, sacred or 
secular, child can manipulate, execution is faultless, 
strict in melody, harmony, etc., suitable for Sunday- 
schools, Societies, Lodges, Home use, etc. In fact, 
wherever good music is required. Please send for 
descriptive circular. 


YOUNGS 


Cheap Sunday-School Libraries. 


No.1. 15 Vols. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price reduced from $20.00 to $12.50. 


No.2. 16 Vols. 16mo. Illustrated, 
Price reduced from $20 25 to $12 50. 


No.3. 30 Vols. 18mo. Illustrated, 
Price reduced trom $17.30 to $10.00, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, 


Publishers of Sunday-schoo! Books and Dealers in all 
kinds of Sunday-school Requisites. 


DOUBLE RUNNERS, si 


having 
patent 
Safety Steering Apparatus. Comfort and 
Security Assured. Wil! fit any sied. Milus- 
trated diagram, fu!) designs, eic., sent any ad- 


dress for 25c. By our model and directions you can 
make a perfect double sled at a cost of less 
than $1. Address RAY MODEL CO., No. 118 
Fuiton Street, Boston, Mass, 





NOW READY. 
IS “ ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT ENDLESS ? 


Answered by a Restatement of the Original Scrip 
ture Doctrine. By Rev. J. M. Whiton. Ph.D. New 
edition. Sq. l6mo. Cloth, $1.00: paper,75 cents, This 
edition contains much new and important matter. 

2 all bookstores, or sent post-paid for advertised 
price. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., Boston. 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 


a oa 


omenitre 





